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° presented “Stories of the 
County,” covering the peri- 

(of slow set ent from 1834 to 1850. It has 
seemed aieehie to continue this history through 
caer nid ite the period of rapid settlement and development 


eS tf,’ 


aca’ nahdies from 1850 to 1870. 
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tiriae this period the brio telegraph, 

. hewspapers, and overland travel brought the people 

here into closer touch with the rest of the nation, 

hence we find life in our own county greatly in- 
fluenced by national questions and events, 


Nuveevasereresasostusouagapenenneggggren yyy 


As there is so much material available for this 
period it has been necessary to omit much to keep 
the book small enough to be inexpensive. Prefer- 
ence has been given to such incidents as picture life 
here during that period, the matters which most oc- 
cupied the attention of the people and the exper- 
iences of some who settled here during those years. 
Regretting that lack of space preveuts more than a 
brief mention of the many “‘good men and true” who 
came in these years and joined with the earlier set- 

.tlers in building up the county, the author has been 
limited to a few typical incidents of the many which 
might be told in connection with the history of the 
different townships. 


The perusal of this book should give inspira- 
tion, as it tells how the pioneers bravely endured 
trials worse than those of recent times, and emerged 
victorious. 


In the hope that both the reader of history and 
the pupils who study this book as part of their 
school work in Iowa history may find pleasure and 
profit in the study of its pages and may better ap- 
preciate what they owe to the earlier citizens of 
this county, this volume is introduced to the public. 


To those who have aided by furnishing data 
and inspiration, thanks and credit are due. 
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drawing them together—their com- 








to feel a new loyalty 


mon interest in their new home 
states ; 

As it became easier to get the 
news from travelers passing through 
the county or from papers the peo- 
ple of this region took a lively in- 
terest in the affairs of the nation. 


Wherever men met they would dis- 


cuss the latest news from the newly- 
discovered gold fields in California 
or the speeches given in congress 
by Clay, Calhoun, Webster and oth- 
ers on the problems of slavery and 
the Union. A comparison of the 
names of the leading men of the 
time with the names of Iowa coun- 
ties being formed at the time will 
show how great an interest the Io- 


_ wa Settlers took in the discussion at 


Washington. The problems connect- 
ed with slavery continued to cre- 
ate growing dissension throughout 
the 50’s. The newspapers of that 
decade show us the bitterness which 
was felt even in a community as 
far from the warring sections as 
this, though the Compromise of 1850 
and Henry Clay’s work as “the 
great pacificator”’ prevented the se- 
cession of the southern states at 
this time. 

Aside from the problems connect- 
ed with slavery there was general 
prosperity in 1850. There were plen- 
ty of opportunities to invest in fac- 
tories and plenty of capital to in- 
vest. Railroads were rapidly being 
extended over the country which 
made it easier for men to bring 
their families west to settle on the 
farms of Towa and also fave a 
promise that the Iowa farmer would 
Soon be able to sell his surplus live~ 
stock and grain to feed the eastern 
workers in factories and mines. In- 
creased trade with Europe by Amer- 
ican ships also promised new mar- 
kets, while revolutions and famine 
in Europe sent hundreds of thou- 
Sands of immigrants to America 
every year, many of whom swelled 
the ranks of industrial workers in 
the east, but some, eager to get 
Jand and a home of their own, 
came to Iowa and other midwest 
States. Every year the stream of 
immisration grew larger and part 
of its volume contributed to the 
rapid settlement of Iowa in this de- 


' cade. This was a period when com- 


fort but not wealth was widespread 


_ and business established. They were 


and foreign coun- | 





busy, hopeful and happy. In a few 
years this hopefulness degenerated 
into the reckless speculation com- 
mon to “boom” periods. : 
Other chapters relate more fully 
the effects of the gold rush to 
California which brought an influx 
of money to Delaware county as 


‘Well as the rest of the nation, the 


coming of the railroad, and other 
important factors in the building 
of the county. As the stage road 
through Rockville, Delhi, Bailey’s 
Ford and Coffin’s Grove swarmed 
with all kinds of vehicles, horse- 
men and pedestrians going west in 
search of gold or farms, enough of 
them stopped in this county to fill 
up the prairie regions, thus taking 
up all the government land which 
remained after the earlier’ settlers 
had selected their land handy to 
woods and Streams. 


In Delaware county the popula- 
tion had increased to 1,759 in 1850. 
There were 515 pupils in the schools 
and about 246 voters. The county 
needed a new jail and court house 
but it had no money and no creili¢. 
Fredericl: B. Doolittle and William 
Price had recently arrived in Delhi 
and were looking for something to 
do so they got the county commis- 
sioners to give them the contract 
for getting out the timber for a 
new court house. Neither of these 
men had ever hewed a stick of tim- 
ber, but they got some axes and 
spent the summer in the timber 
among the mosquitoes and rattle- 
Snakes, hewing the timber for the 
building. They took their pay most- 
ly in Delhi lots at five dollars apiece, 
as the county had nothing else with 
which to pay. The next year the 
timber was hauled to the building 
Site, the excavation made, founda- 
tion laid, walls of the basement or 
jail made and the frame of the 
court house raised. Jn 1852 the 
frame was covered and the roof was 
put on, but the building was not fin- 
ished until 1853, probably for lack 
of funds. 


In 1851 Coldwater township had 
been divided and Richland and 
Delaware townships were formed. 
South Fork was divided and Buck 
Creek township was formed. Colony 
and Hopkinton were laid out as 
towns. The county board of com- 
missioners was abolished and a 
county judge elected to have the 
power of the commissioners and al- 
so of probate judge. John Benson, 


ae 


judge. 
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, Was the first county — 


Meanwhile the enterprising Mr. 


‘Doolittle was trying to sell the lots 


he had taken in payment for his 
work. Daniel Baker was on his way 
to Independence to start a hotel, 
but was suddenly stricken with chol- 
era while at Delhi. (This dreadful 
disease was quite prevalent in the 
east at the time). While he was re- 
covering Mr. Doolittle made his ac- 
quaintance and offered him the 
deed of a lot if he would build his 
hotel in Delhi. Baker accepted the 
offer and built the old Iowa House, 
which was considered a very large 
one for the time as it was 20x30. 
Doolittle also gave Charles Harding 
a lot on the opposite side of Main 
street if he would buiid a store. 
This was known as the “Blue Store.” 
Mr. Doolittle’s enterprise seemed to 
give the town a start and after that 
it was not necessary to give away 
lots to induce people to build. 

In this year, 1851, a great flood 
occurred in June, doing much dam- 
age. The Bennett mill at Fads’ 
Grove was swept away and a Mrs. 
Alaway, who lived near it, was 
drowned. In Coffin’s Grove the 
creck overflowed the floor of Mr. 
Baker’s log cabin, and drowned 
some of his stock. The prairie 
where Manchester now is was en- 
tirely submerged, the water being 
several feet deep at the corner of 
Main and Franklin streets. At Bai- 
ley’s Ford, the water came tc the 
floor of his cabin which was situ- 
ated at the top of the hill near 
where the bridge is now. Mr. Bai- 
ley lost two miles of fence which 
represented much hard work felling 
trees and splitting rails. (Most of 
the fences then were of rails, laid 
up in a zig-zag line. No nails were 
used. If one wished to have the 
fence extra high and strong, he 
laid a stout stake against each 
side of the corner with the tons 
projecting above the rails and then 
placed other rails in top of the X 
formed by the stakes. This was 
called a “stake and rider” fence.) 
At Benson’s mill (the power dam 
site) all the logs and lumber were 
Swept away and the mill was only 
saved by being’ cabled. 

A man who was seeking a loca- 
tion had an unpleasant experience. 
This gentleman, Mr. Lawson Roe, 
with his sons Lawson and Charles, 
and his nephew, arrived at Delhi, 
bound west. They were toid that 
the river was too high to cross at 
Bailey’s Ford, but that it could be 
crossed at Benson’s mill. Accord- 
ingly they did so, drove up the west 
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“they saw eH ‘it 
ry “to djeave their 
portions of the har- 
oy the wagon and box 
to a tree so that they could not 
float away. The horses, being tied 
in a lower spot, were in great dang- 
-er, but a Mr. Eddy swam in and 
rescued the horses. The four men 
had taken refuge in their wagon but 
the water rose eleven feet in three 
hours and a half so they were 
obliged to climb a tree. All boats 
had been swept away by the sud- 
den ficod, but Mr. Eddy and two 
other men got qa new wagon box, 
caulked it as well as they could, and, 
after three trials, succeeded in 
reaching the Roes and_. bringing 
them to shore in this rather un- 
wieldy boat. The Roes were evi- 
dently not discouraged for they 
made a Settlement in the Fads’ 
Grove region. This was the year 
that Asa Bowen entered several 
thousand acres of land on the 
prairie afterward called by his name. 
This included nearly all the present 
town of Sand Spring. In 1852 Mr. 
Bowen erected a cabin. 

‘No events of great interest are 
recorded in 1852, but the county 
received many new settlers. A road 
was ordered laid out from Forest- 
ville to Delhi by way of Acersville. 
Coldwater township was divided and 
the north part made into a new 
township called York. Prairie fires, 
then quite common, threatened the 
new town of Delhi with destruction. 
The county recorder, William Phil- 
lips, was determined to save the 
small but important book of deeds 
from the. flames. . There was. no 
fireproof safe in which to place it, 
so he dug a hole in the ground 
near his house and buried the book 
So precious to the landowners of the 
new county. Fortunately the few 
cabins of the town were saved. 

Judge Benson started out the new 
year of 1853 well for he paid Law- 
rence McNamee in full for the 
money the latter had advanced in 
1846 to enable the county to buy 
from the government the land on 
which they had decided to have 
their county seat. 

In February the county court fix- 
ed the boundaries of Colony, York, 
Coldwater. Richland, Delaware, 
North Fork, South Fork, Union and 
Delhi townships. 

During this year the first news- 
vapver of the countv was started in 
Delhi by Datus E. Coon. ,Its name 
was “The Delhi Argus.” This was 








a temporary irene for immigrants, 










was sold and after doing duty for 
some years aS a stable it was used 
for firewood. It would have been an 
interesting relic if someone had 
been thoughtful enough to save it 
from destruction. 


Throughout this decade there 
was a large number of country 
postoffices established in farm 


houses and small country stores, The 
political situation at Washington was 
such that Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan were glad to curry favor 
with the people by granting these 
postoffices. Then, too, the spirit of 
expansion and growth was so gen- 
eral that every crossroads _ settle- 
ment expected to be a city and the 
getting of a postoffice was the first 
step in that direction. 

About this time the question of 
holding county fairs began to be 
discussed and in 1855 the Delaware 
County Agricultural society was or- 
ganized and very creditable annual 
fairs held at Delhi until the begin- 
ning of the Civil war when the fair 
was discontinued for a few years. 

During this decade the land to be 
sold for the establishing of public 
schools in the county was mostly 
sold, thus enabling the school dis- 
tricts to build schoolhouses without 
the donation from the patrons 
which had previously been neces- 
sary. The records of the sale of 
this land by the commissioner, Jcel 
Bailey, are still in existence. 

The years 1854 and ’55 saw the 
first settlers in Prairie township, 
and the setting off of Coffin’s Grove 
township. The new towns of Bur- 
yington, Acersville and Forestville 
were started and there were post- 
offices of Plum Spring (Greeley), 
and Forestville. 

There was a great deal of talk 
about prospective railroads and the 
temperance question was being dis- 
cussed with the result that the 
county voted 501 in favor of a pro- 
hibitory law and 215 against it. AS 
every little town was over-supplied 
with saloons and there was much 
drinking and carousing. the better 
class of citizens wished to remove 
these evils. 

In 1856 the new township of Milo 
was made and a postoffice was es- 
tablished at Burrington under its 
new name of Manchester. 

After traveling through northern 
Iowa and southern Minnesota to 
find a location for a religious and 
educational group from New Eng- 
land, the Kasson, Dunham, Gates, 
Noble and Stevens families founded 
a settlement at Almoral. 


—4, ome 


‘Money Was plenty. 


y everywhere ans ae he 
During these 
good years three-fourths of the land 
in the county was being entered. An- 
other line of stages was put on and 
a route established through Man- 
chester. 

Iowa entered upon a period of 
severe winters which made records 
for prolonged cold and deep snows 
which have seldom been apprcached 
Since. The winter of 1855-6 is said 
to have had such heavy snow that 
the deer were obliged to leave the 
prairie and take refuge in the tim- 
ber where they could find shelter 
and brush and twigs to eat. The 
settlers hunted out inair stamping 
grounds and killed many with axes 
and clubs. Numbers fell a prey to 
the wolves. This slaughter was 
continued to a greater extent the 
next winter which was one of the 
severest on record with extremely 
deep snows. As long as the snow 
was soft the deer floundered about 
in it searching what tall grass or 
bushes they could find to eat. ‘Then 
a hard crust formed on the snaw 
which cut their slender legs severe- 
ly when they tried to run through 
it. As the snow was from two to 
six feet deep it was impossible for 
them to move iast enough to vet 
out of the way of the hungry wolves 
which were quite numerous and by 
spring the deer of Iowa were prac- 
tically exterminated. 

For three months this portion of 
the state was snowbound and the 
thermometer remained so low that 
snow did not melt even on the south 
side of buildings. Communication 
with the outside word was cui off. 
When the crust became strong 
enough loose live stock and teams 
were held up by it so that they 
could go high over all fences, shrubs 
and bushes. The sundogs shone al- 
most as brightly as the sun itself in 
the clear morning and the crusted 
snow glittered unbroken as far as 
one could see. Every few days there 
was a terrific blizzard which whirl- 
ed the new loose snow into im- 
mense drifts. Anyone caught out in 
the drifting snow might pass with- 
in a few rods of his cabin which 
was so nearly buried in snow as to 
be almost invisible and wander 
away to die in the bitter cold. Ma- 
ny lives were lost a little farther 
west than this county in the new 
prairie settlements, and there were 
many narrow escapes. Peopie were 
not safe from freezing within their 
own cabins when wood gave out and 
it was impossible to get more. 

In 1857 the Dubuque & Pacific 
railroad was completed to Notting- 
ham (Earlville) and the Dubuque & 
Southwestern was surveyed to Sand 
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the institute for which they had 
planned and Delhi started a semin- 
ary, While Hopkinton was discussing 
the founding of Bowen Collegiate 
institute. The court-house -jail at 
Delhi was found to be too smail for 
the growing business of the county 
and Mr. Doolittle, then county 
judge, provided for the erection of 
a brick building two stories high 
for the use of the county officers. 

Suddenly disaster swept over the 
country. For several years people 
had been converting money into 
fixed capital such as railroads and 
factories necessary for the develop- 
ment of the country. Eeing carried 
away with enthusiasm of developing 
all sorts of new enterprises they 
borrowed money, even getting mil- 
lions of dollars from Europe. There 
was much speculation and _  over- 
extension of credit. Throughout 
the midwest they were building 
“premature railroads to foster pre- 
mature cities with premature fac- 
tories.” Suddenly these flush times 
with their extravagant living ended. 
The Ohio Life and Trust company 
failed in August, 1857, and within 
three weeks most of the banks of 
the country had closed and all fi- 
nanciai confidence was gone. Men 
were out of work and there was 
great suffering. Merchants failed 
or conducted sales by barter. Dela- 
ware county had good crops of grain 
but no one had money to buy it so 
it was hard to get enough money to 
pay the very small taxes of the 
time. Some merchants made “scrip” 
of their own with which to conduct 
business scmewhat similar to the 
corn scrip of Hopkinton in 1932-3. 
Or they issued tokens to be used 
in place of money for small 
amounts. Prices of farm produce 
were very low and it was hard to 
make any sales. 


One of the best records of that 
time is from the pen of Mrs. J. I. 
McCreery. In April of that year 
she had married Mr. McCreery, who 
was working at the difficult task 
of publishing a republican paper at 
Delhi under a democratic adminis- 
tration. (The paper was the Dela- 
ware County Journal which for 
about four years fired brondsides of 
bitter invectives against the demo- 
crats. -When McCreerv was forced 
to quit for lack of funds Edward 
Burnside moved the printing outfit 
to Manchester and began to publish 
the Delaware County Union in 1864, 
a few years later it became The 
Manchester Press under H. L. 
Rann Sr.) 


Mrs. McCreery wrote that most of 
the settlers came west with money 
€nough to buy stock, seed grain and 





g they deposited this 
in the bank. When 


i the banks failed many who had 


come with bright prospects were 
stranded among strangers penniless. 
It was said that “on the first year 
of arrival the families were well and 


‘comfortably dressed, on the second 


year their clothing was a good deal 
patched, and on the third they were 
in rags.” Most of the settlers 
reached the last stage. Human sym- 
pathy illuminated this night of 
gloom. Hand in hand and heart 


‘to heart stricken neighbors assist- 


ed each other. Those of large pos- 
sessions were on a level with those 
of smaller means. When they could 
not buy flour they borrowed from 
their neighbor’s grist, those who had 
fat cattle and hogs butchered them 
and divided with their less fortunate 
neighbors. They loaned wheat, 
and other products for seed and 
trusted that the needy ones would 
return it from the crop. Some firms 
employed workmen and _ paid in 
commodities or in ‘“wild-cat” money, 
which could be used only in ex- 
change for commodities. The great- 
est need was for real money where- 
with to pay taxes, buy postage 
stamps and other things that only 
money can buy. 


For several years neighboring 
states such as. Illinois, Wisconsin 
ang Indiana had allowed their 


panks to issue “wiidcat”’ paper cur- 
rency notes with almost no backing 
and “put into circulation at places 
so remote that only a wildcat could 
find them.” Towa banks were not 
allowed to do this but our state was 
Hooded wit this currency ‘from 
the other states. No one knew how 
much it was worth and people had 
little faith in it. Some of the im- 
portant tand agencies in the river 
towns began dealing in the various 
kinds of money and making ex- 
change and soon issued their own 
notes getting them printed in an- 
other state. It was very profitable 
for they could get $100,000 in nice 
banknotes printed for $800. These 
were all right to use locally but if 
a@ man were traveling back east or 
a merchant wished to send money 
to New York to pay for goods he 
had to go to the exchange banking 
house and give them 10 to 20 per cent 
premium for eastern bank bills, gold 
or sliver. It will readily be seen that 
firms like these, doing a business 
of many thousands of dollars on 
very little real security were sure 
to fail when the great panic of 1857 
came. When they failed any un- 
fortunate storekeeper or farmer who 
had taken such money in exchange 
for goods or produce found he had 
cnlv some worthless pieces of paper 
which would not pav his own debts. 
Many failed in business. Hitherto 
thriving young towns such as Hart- 
wick were struck with a blight and 
withered away. 


pea, an 


mily for a year, 
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Mr. George W. Stewart was keep- 
ing a store at York, then a thriy- 
ing village on the stage route north 
and west. At the end of each day's 
business he would find himself in 
possession of a varied assortment 
of currency which might be worth 
something like half value the next, 
day. One day Mr. Stewart took in 
$200 on account. He started the 
next day for Dubuque, fifty miles 
away, to reach the nearest bank 
but it was after closing hours when 
he reached there. When he got to 
the bank the next morning values 
had gone down so that he received 
but $50 for his $200. 


Clothing was high and the peo- 
ple found it difficult to get enough 
to wear to keep them warm as the 
winter of 1857-58 was one of the 
most severe on record, which 
brought additional suffering to the 
victims of the financial depression. 
From the first day of December 
until the last day of March more 
than two feet of snow covered the 
ground. During most of this time 
the weather was intensely cold, 
though in January there were a 
few sunny days which thawed the 
surface of the snow hard enough 
to form a crust, strong enough to 
bear a man. The men had 2 hard 
time cutting and hauling wood for 
fires, caring for the live stock and 
doing other outdoor work. As many 
families were without money to buy 
food some were forced to Jive most 
of the time on cornbread and mush. 
Some ground corn in a coffee mill, 
which took a long time for a large 
family and others who had no coffee 
mill grated the corn on the bottom 
of a tin pan which had been punch- 
ed full of nail holes leaving the 
sharp points of tin protruding. This 
style of grinding was used in the 
Milroy family during the terrible 
winter for the snow was four feet 
deep on the:-level which made it im- 
possible to go to the mill 12 or 14 
miles away with oxen. Probably 
most of the settlers of the county 
who had been here long enough to 
raise a crop had managed to pro- 
duce turnips, potatoes, wheat and 
buckwheat. Until the snow became 
too deep and the game too scarce 
they hunted and secured fresh meat 
to supplement their home-raised 
pork. Fresh eggs could not be ob- 
tained in cold weather. There was 
no fresh fruit to be had, neither 
was there canned fruit or vegetables 
to be bought. Thrifty housewives 
may have had dried or preserved 
wild fruit. Wild honey, sorghum 
and maple sugar furnished a scanty 
supply of sweets... Few could al- 
ford to buy even the dark brown 
sugar on sale in the stores, much 
less the fancy loaves of imported 
white sugar. It was ten years Jater 
that the grocery firm of Davis « 
Kenyon in Manchester began to aa- 
vertise “sugar sand” or granulated 
sugar. Salt was bought in town and 
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ones pining away found it hard to 
ps tat ‘ir courage through that 
WAELIre Pow.) (or . 

_ The year 1858 was a most dis- 
_ couraging one as it was the wettest 
year ever known in Iowa. Crops 
were poor as there was too much 
rain and heat in the spring so the 
grass rusted in May and the wheat 
blighted in June. There was a 
heavy freeze early in September 
which killed the corn. There was 
much sickness also, still the pioneer 
women met the approach of another 
winter with a scant food supply 
with the courage of the one men- 
tioned in “In Cabins and Sod 
Houses”, who said, “I haven't got 
the time to get discouraged for if 
things are at their worst, if they 
change, as they are pretty sure to, 
they’re bound to be better and I 
have just all I can do to take care 
of them until they are.” 


Although conditions were so dis- 
couraging some progress was made 
in county affairs in 1858 for the 
present school system was organized, 
the townships of Prairie and Honey 
Creek were organized and Manches- 
ter, Masonville, Milheim and Hart- 
wick were laid out although the 
latter two were not to survive as 
tewns. Undaunted by the hard- 
ships they had suffered, the little 
village of Manchester had a rather 
amusing Fourth of July celebration 
which attracted crowds from all 
over the county. 


Meanwhile much effort was put 
forth to get the railroad completed 
across the county and this was ac- 
complished in 1859. About this 
time the railroad was built through 
Sand Spring and the college was 
opened at Hopkinton. The period 
of hard times, suffering and hard- 
Ship lasted through this year also 
and continued into 1860. In the 
latter year the county Judge system 
was abolished except for probate 
cases and a board of supervisors was 
to be created, 







The first and only execution in 
Delaware county occurred in this 
year. The criminal was a murderer 
named Johnson, who had taken a 
change of venue from Dubuque 
county. He gained nothing by this 
change for the jury pronounced him 
guilty of murder in the first degree 
and Judge T. S. Wilson ordered nim 
to be publicly hanged. Several 


fact t adi 
Douglas in this county went to Du- 


ics is shown by the 
s of Stephen A. 


buque enmasse to hear him speak. 
The local delegation had 100 wagons 


in the procession of enthusiastic 


Supporters of Mr. Douglas, then a 
candidate against Lincoln in the 
presidential campaign. 


On the 6th day of January, 1861, 
the board of supervisors who had 
been elected the previous autumn, 
took over the management of the 
county. The board was large as 
there was a superviscr from each 
township. This is the first time 
the entire list of townships as we 
now have them appears in the 
history. The new board at once 
began to receive many petitions for 
the building of bridges and roads as 
no special provisions had been made 
by law for them before. Later in 
the year, Clement Coffin, member of 
the board from Coffin's Grove, re- 
commended that the county vote to 
purchase a farm for the poor. The 
voters gave their verdict against 
the purchase of such a farm so the 
next year the board was forced to 
lease the Clark farm between Delhi 
and Hartwick. The Civil war was 
in progress and already some of the 
soldiers’ families were in need. The 
question of securing a farm for the 
county occupied much of the time 
of the county board until 1865, 
when: the present county farm was 
purchased. They got along by mak- 
ing some additions to the house 
then on the place until 1873 when 
the present brick building was erect- 
ed 

In 1861 the markets as given in 
the county paper show the folowing 
prices, wheat 35c to 40c, no sale for 
oats and corn, potatoes 25c, beans 
50c, flour $2 per ewt., butter 7c, eggs 
5c per dozen. During the Civil war 
prices became higher. 

Many of the events of these years 
were connected with the war or with 
the history of the townships and 
will be found in other chapters. In 
1864 a drought in June injured crops 
but they must still have been quite 
good as 50,000 bushels of grain per 
week were shipped from McGregor. 
About this time D. W. Jones started 
the woolen mills with one card and 
one loom. On account of the ex- 
cellence of the flannel, broadcloth, 
cassimcre, blankets and yarn made 
at these mills business increased so 
that 12 years later they were run- 
ning 20 looms. In 1864 Mr. Jones 
built the bridge across Honey Creek 
near his upper mill and store. 

In 1865 there was much high 
water, the streams being so high in 
March that trains were delayed for 
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ed out the 
ad between Earlville 
Dye1 and the dam at 
’s mill on Honey Creek. The 
next night another and greater 
storm swelled the streams so that 
the somewhat flimsy wagon bridge 
at Manchester was washed from its 
foundations, By the forethought of 
Thos. Toogood, who had tied it to 
trees on the west bank by heavy 
ropes, the planks were saved. A 
gap of four rods was made in the 
embankment of the railroad bridge, 
leaving the rails and ties held to- 
gether by the spikes. The trains | 
had to stop on the east side of the 
river for ten weeks. The Acers mill 
north of Manchester was swept into 
the river and the dam at Forrest- 
ville was washed out. The bridge at 
Hopkinton was swept away and the 
sawmill moved from its foundations. 
The loss of fences and crops was 
very great The water at Bailey’s 
Ford was two feet higher than in 
the great flood of 1851 and the Ma- 
quoketa made a new channel for 
itself at that point. The west land- 
ing of the Ford used to be where the 
river now bends at that place. 

In 1865 Delaware county lost one 
of her first settlers when David 
Moreland of Colony passed away. 

In 1866 Manchester was organized 
as a town and in its enthusiasm 
started q manufacturing company, 
a brass band led by Chas. Eaton, 
and began to talk of the library as- 
sociation which was formed the next 
year 

Another pioneer was lost when 
Clement Coffin died in 1867. On 
December 13 of that year there oc- 
curred a terrible dust storm caused 
by a very high wind which moved 
everything movable, filling the air 
with dirt, gravel, sticks, grass, etc. 
There had been a ereat drought 
for several months with streams dry, 
wells failing, cisterns useless and 
dust everywhere. Evidently condi- 



















tions were something like 1934, 
though dry later in the season. 
The Delaware county fair had 


been discontinued during the war 
but in 1869 the Agricultural Society 
Was reorganized and they began 
holding the fair just cast of the 
city limits of Manchester. About 
this time Manchester began to try 
to get the county seat but was out- 
voted in favor of Delhi. A few years 
later Earlville tried to get it with 
the same results. Floods occurred 
in this year also. 

While the newspapers of this per- 
iod show bitter animosity there were 
pleasanter things than the iil-feeling 
resulting from the war and _ its 
problems to cccupy peopile’s atten- 
tion. Gold and silver had been dis- 
covered in the Rocky mountain re- 
gions as well as the Pacific slope, 
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” The people of the 

iccepted the invitation and 
d in. Soldiers returning from 
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manner in which the over-invest- 


ments and speculations of the pros- 


perous days of the ’50’s brought on 
the panic of 1857, the people in- 


dulged in speculation to an even 
greater degree. 


Mines and oil wells 





aware county farm- 


Far from taking a lesson from the 


mty people kept busy improving 
their homes, establishing schools. 
and churches, many of which were 
built in this period, and improving 
living conditions here generally. 
They had accomplished this in the 
twenty years of this period in spite 
of the terrible handicaps of the {- 
nancial panic in 1857, the Civil war 
and some most adverse weather con- 
ditions. They “kept on keeping on” 
and we admire the perseverance 
and courage which brought them 
through their trials. 
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as plentiful, Cloth- 


- ing could be patched, but the land 


must paid for with coin and it 


_ was very hard to obtain enough of 
_ that to buy land at the rate of $1.25 
per acre, hence many of the settlers 


and the county itself found it al- 
most impossible to get together 
_ enough coin to pay for their land. 


Late in 1849 there came to the 
Delaware county settlements the 
first news of the discovery of gold 
in California, over a year having 
elapsed before this important mes- 
Sage could take its slow journey, 
borne by ships and horses to the 
eastern coast and back to Iowa. The 
whole country was seething with 
excitement. The newspapers were 
full of news from the gold fields, 
Saying that “gold can be picked up 
anywhere and a man can make a 


- fortune in a few months’ time,” and 


that “a strike of hundreds of 
thousands is a common thing and 
any industrious man may make 
from $15 to $1,500 a day.” As the 
Settiers sat around their fireplaces 
or met in little groups, everyone was 
talking about the wonderful chance 
to make a fortune in California and 
the very difficult and dangerous 
journey to reach there. 

With sadness the pioneer women 
heard their husbands and sons mak- 
ing plans to join the thousands from 
the eastern states who were expect- 
ing to start as soon as spring made 
it possible for horses and cattle to 
find grass along the trail. One of 
the places where the Delaware 
county settlers met at the postoffice 
to get the twice-a-week mail, which 
came then in a covered hack drawn 
by a span of horses, was the Cof- 
fin’s Grove postoffice and store, As 
people opened their mail and read 
each new report of the great for- 
tunes to be obtained in California 
and the crowds preparing to start, 
Mr. Coffin’s son, Jerome, became 
very much interested. Later in the 
winter when he heard that more 
than twenty-five men from Dela- 
ware county were planning to take 
the overland trail in the spring he 
became even more eager to join 
them. His father, wise in financial 
matters, tried to point out to him 
that as the only son of one of Dela- 
ware county’s most well-to-do pio- 
neers, he would have no lack of 
money, and that the hard and lone- 
ly days here were about over as 
settlers were beginning to come in 
more rapidly. His mother begged 
him not to leave her and reminded 
him of the stories of Indians, rob- 
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ening to ner pleadings Jerome would 
yleid to tnem bub the next exciting 
bit of news trom the west wouwia 
rouse his desire. 

One day his brother-in-law came, 
bringing nis sister and her two ht- 
tle children for a visit at home. Of 
course the conversation turned to 
California and the party of men 
preparing to go fiom Delaware 
county. Jerome’s brother-in-law 
Said, “My old friend, Roland Au- 
brey, came over to sce me the other 
day anda urged me to go with them. 
They want someone used to survey- 
ing to help them locate their claims. 
If I could go and stay a few months 
I could bring back enough to pay 
for my land.” 

Though his wite and her parents 
disliked the thought of his going 
they realized that it might be the 
surest way to get money to pay for 
his land so it was arranged that he 
should go and that his wife would 
stay on the claim and hold it 
against claim-jumpers. When Jer- 
ome came in from hunting, carrying 
some venison, and heard this plan, 
he exclaimed, “Now, mother, you will 
jet me go, won't you? You know 
brother Joel knows all about trav- 
eling and camping and he will be 
very careful not to let anything 
happen to me. Please let me go 
with him.” His parents told him 
that the other men of the party 
probably would not want a_ boy 
along to hinder them from travel- 
ing fast. Jerome went to see some 
of the other men and assured them 
that he could make himself useful 
in the party as he was an expert 
hunter and for several years had 
supplied his family with meat and 
had earned his ammunition selling 
game in Dubuque. The men agreed 
to take him and his parents gave a 
reluctant consent. 

There followed a busy time of 
preparation as they must not only 
take their covered wagon, tent, 
bedding, guns, ammunition, etc., but 
also a supply of food as there were 
few places after leaving Iowa where 
food could be bought and the price 
Was very high. Flour, corn meal, 
beans, bacon and rice were the 
principal provisions. We may be 
sure that when the time came to 
start Jerome’s mother put in a sup- 
ply of his favorite cookies and gin- 
ger snaps to last as long as possible. 
The travelers had to take even the 
picks, shovels, axes and gold-pans 
they expected to use as the demand 
was so great they could hardly be 
bought at any price in California. 
Wives and mothers were busy mak- 
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ing strong new clothes and socks 
for the men and no doubt many of 


these articles were spotted with 
tears as the women thought of the 
long separation and the many dan- 
gers to be encountered. 

On a day in early April the Dela- 
ware county party, among whom 
were Missouri Dickson, Horace Mal- 
lory, Roland Aubrey, Joel Bailey, 
Lewis Crosier, Elder Blanchard, 
William Robinson, Wm. Whiteside 
and Wm. Phillips, gathered on the 
trail and proceeded along the road 
to Coffin’s Grove. Jerome was eag- 
erly watching and when the first 
team rounded the hill he ran to his 
mother to say “Goodbye” lest he 
Should show too much emotion be- 
fore the men. Clasped in a last 
fond embrace she begged him to 
write as often as he could and to 
come home soon. His determination 
almost gave way but the men called, 
he gave his mother a farewell kiss, 
and with a gay “T’ll be back next 
vear with lots of gold,” he climbed 
into his brother-in-law’s waron and 
called a final farewell to his father 
and mother as the procession start- 
ed on. A man _ with grimly-set 
mouth and a woman with lips that 
would tremble watched them until 
the final wagon with its water pail 
and tar bucket dangling underneath 
disappeared at the top of the hill 
and their only son was gone to re- 
turn no more. 

While those who were left behind 
took up their burden of grief the 
travelers were journeying ever west- 
ward through the beautiful Towa 
prairies. When they had difficulty 
crossing a deep slough or fording a 
stream, they helped each other by 
“doubling-up” teams and if the ruts 
in the road became too deep there 
was plenty of room to make a new 
track across the prairie. There were 
occasional settlements and scattered 
cabins where they could buv milk, 
eges and bread. As most oi them 
Were experienced pioneers they 
knew how to make camp bread and 
do their other cooking. Probably 
they made Jerome wash the dishes. 

By April 20 they had reached the 
Missouri river and Mr. Bailey wrote 
a letter to his wife telling her that 
“We arrived here day before yes- 
terday. All well. We intend to go 
up the river ten miles this evening 
and cross over and start for the 
plains Monday next in Clark’s com- 
pany. There is no more grass here 
now than there was at home when 
we left and it looks very hazardous 
to put out under such circumstan- 
ces but We can get no hav here nor 
corn for Jess than about $2 per 
bushel. We had bought 25 bushels 
for $1.35. We overtook Davis, Cro- 
sier and Phillips at the Des Moines 
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ams here, and about 50 arrive 


; “every day but they will go out now 
as fast as they come in. We passed 


a good many dead horses on the | 


road but our horses are 


in very 
good condition yet. 


I must help 


shell the corn to take with us, so 


goodbye.” 


_ Besides those who came overland, 
every steamboat up the Missouri 
brought others to join the great 
camp, where men were busy with 
the final overhauling of wagons, 
weapons and equipment. No team 
in a party was allowed to carry over 
a certain load, including qa definite 
weight of food for each person. 
Companies of five to fifty wagons 
were formed ready to start in the 
great wagon train as soon in May 
as the grass would furnish feed. Our 
little party, having good _ horses, 
concluded to push on ahead _ be- 
lieving that feed would be still more 
scarce when the hundreds of oxen 
and horses of the great train were 
on the road. Before leaving the 
Missouri settlements Jerome and the 
others wrote letters home, as the 
Sending of mail after that would 
depend on the uncertain favor of 
anyone who chanced to be coming 
east. 

Across eastern Nebraska they 
found the muddy trail difficult for 
the heavy loads of supplies which 
must last at least to Salt Lake. A 
warm rainy spell helped the grass 
to grow but the mosquitoes grew al- 
so in such numbers that it was hard 
for men or horses to rest at night. 

' At the Loup river they crossed on a 
ferry boat large enough to take two 
teams and wagons. It was attached 
by pulleys to a rope tightly stretch- 
ed from shore to shore and managed 
so that the pressure of the swift 
current acted in such a manner as 
to force the boat across. The Dela- 
Ware county party had to wait a day 
for their turn and pay ten dollars 
for each team. As it; was too shal- 
low for the boat near the other 
shore the teams drew the wagons 
off the boat with a great bump and 
Splash and struggled through mud 
and water to the shore. About this 
time roving parties of Indians came 
to their camps begging. Jerome was 
not interested in them as he had 
talked and hunted with the Indians 
in Coffin’s Grove. His great desire 
was to shoot a buffalo, and he 
watched eagerly for signs. One day 
a herd was sighted and the wagons 
Were halted and preparations made 
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- Wav.ch the wagons. As the hunters 


were about to gel In range ot tne 
herd, the animals became alarmed 
and fled. One huge tellow, cnang- 
ing his course to avold a hunter, 
came within range of Jerome’s gun. 
tie fired and the great beast fell 
dead. When the hunters came 
back, tired and empty-handed, he 
had some fine steaks ready to fry. 
Atter this he was allowed to go with 
the hunters when they made an oc- 
casional run after buffalo or ante- 
lope to supply the table. They did 
not believe in killing the animals for 
sport and letting the meat go to 
waste, foreseeing that this would 
exterminate the game. Others were 
not so thoughtful. 

As they traveled the plains be- 
came dryer and the grass shorter. 
Often the water was so full of alka- 
li that it sickened the livestock. At 
the crossing of the South Platte 
they found a queer little log trading 
post where flour was 25 cents a 
pound. Here was a precious news- 
paper from St. Louis, two months 
old, which no one was allowed to 
touch. The emigrants left letters 
here for the folks at hope, hoping 
that some one going east would 
take them. 

On and on they journeyed, climb- 
ing the snow-capped Rockies thru 
South Pass, and down the other 
Side. There was no game and their 
constant fare was camp biscuit, fried 
salt pork and coffee. One barren 
stretch with no feed nor water for 
the teams they passed by traveling 
at night as well as by day and when 
they reached the Salt Lake City 
region men and animals were glad 
to rest and eat green food once 
more. Here they left more letters 
hoping that some one would take 
them to the home folks, 

After leaving the Mormon village 
the trail led through barren and 
uninteresting country with scanty 
fare for man and beast, and only 
sagebrush for fuel. After many days 
in the desert the weary travelers 
struggled over the rough cold trails 
of the Sierras and were in Californ- 
ia, having made the trip in the un- 
usually short time of 75 days. 


They lost no time in getting lo- 
cated on a stream and washing the 
soil carefully in the search for gold. 
Jerome never forgot his thrill when 
he first found a nugget and some 
grains of gold in his pan. His broth- 
er-in-law, working steadily, was ac- 
cumulating gold dust in a stout 
cloth sack buried under the cabin 
floor and hoped he would soon have 


— 






and cared for him, no doubt saving 


his life. A letter dated April 1, 1851, 
and addressed to Mr. Bailey’s wite, 
gives us some idea of this hard ex- 
perience, 


“You undoubtedly begin to think 
it is a great while since I last wroie 
to you and it is even so. I have 


commenced to write several times 


but things looked so discouraging 
that I knew it would pain you to 
hear it. Jerome has been very sick 
a long time. He was taken about 
the 10th of December with typhoid 
fever. We were living about 12 miles 
apart at the time but they let me 
know of it in a few days and I came 
and took care of him and have been 
with him ever since. When the 
fever left him intestinal ulcers made 
it very doubtful for a long time 
whether he could get well or not, 
but he has now got so that he sits 
up most of the day and walks out 
doors some and I am in hopes he 
will get well soon. I have had a 
discouraging time of it this winter 
and it would have been dreary in- 
deed had it not been for those two 
little letters I got from you which 
let me know that you and my little 
children were well. Oh how fondly 
I had hoped to have been back there 
by this time but it was not to be so 
and I now look forward to the next 
fall with as much anxiety as ever 
a convict in the penitentiary looked 
forward to the expiration of his sen- 
tence. O, this California is a ruin- 
ing trip to one-third and gq detri- 
mental one.to five-sixths of all the 
people that came here last year. 
Philipp Hogan and Frank Dalby I 
have heard, happened to find some 
gold and have gone home with it, 
but they are the only ones I know 
that have made enough within the 
last year to pay them for coming 
here. April 27. Two weeks ago I 
got Jerome up to Georgetown. He 
has gained in weight and strength 
and today he commences to do 
chores for his board which is $18 
per week. Phelps and Clark and 
Mason intend to start for home in 
two weeks. My health has not been 
very good this spring and sometimes 
I am almost a good mind to go with 
them. I will lose money on the trip 
but if I should have my health and 
stay until next fall I will make my- 
self good. May 4. This is the last 
Sunday before Clark and Pheips 
start and so I must finish my let- 
ter. Jerome is still getting better. 
I sent him word today when Clark 
was going to start and that I should 
come up there and let him have 
money to go with them if he chose 
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r. I shall send you $100 
or Clark if Jerome does 
hh them. I have felt vex- 
—€d and grieved because I could not 
send you anything before. I hope 
you will not think that I willingly 
neglected you. 

“TI have done very well this spring 
since Jerome began to get well. I 
have now $250 in dust and $300 ow- 
ing to me. The last two weeks I 
have had extra good luck, making 
$5 to $13 per day. Lewis Crosier and 
William Phillips are camped near 
me and Chris Gaunt, Elder Blanch- 
ard and sons are about eight miles 
from here, all well. It seems to me 
that if I can get home with my 
family once more and all well I 
shall be as happy as any mortal 
need be. Believe me, truly yours 
always, 

Joel Bailey.” 

Later in the year Mr. Bailey, hav- 
ing obtained enough gold for the re- 
turn trip and the needs of his fam- 
ily for a time, decided to go back 
home. He supposed Jerome would 
accompany him but the boy refused. 
He felt that his long illness had 
kept him from mining and he was 
determined to stay until he had 
more gold. After much urging his 
brother-in-law was obliged to start 
without him. 


The passage home was by boat 
from San Francisco to Panama at 
@ cost of about $100, then overland 
across the isthmus and by steamer 
to New York. Mr. Bailey’s ac- 
count reads as follows: “I could not 
get a pony so had to foot it across 
the isthmus of Panama. The mud 
was very deep and it was hard 
walking for a sick man. After we 
left the boat on the Chagres river 
we had ten miles to tramp through 
the mud and rocks. It was a very 
hot day in June and the sun beat 
down on us. I had on a pair of new 
boots that I paid $10 for. They were 
up to my knees and I went into 
mud so deep that the legs were 
packed solid with mud so that when 
I reached the beach I had to take 
my knife and cut them from top to 
bottom. Just before we reached the 
town I offered a man $10 to let me 
ride his horse the rest of the way. 
He refused, and we did not go forty 
rods before we came out of the 
woods at Nicaraugua. Every man 
of us hurried to the beach for a 
bath. I paid a dollar for an egg, a 
roll and a cup of chocolate. I gave 


Os rt i 
them here. 
took us out to the steamer in little 
boats and we climbed a rope ladder 


hot until October 


r 


hmus some one stole 
At Nicaraugua they 


to the ship’s deck. Then came the 


Jong journey to New York. On 


reaching New York I hurried 
straight for home, coming by boat 
from Buffalo to Chicago, and then 
by stage.” 

How glad his wife and children 
were to see him safe at home after 
braving so many perils, but her joy 
was shadowed by the absence of 
her brother and the sorrow of their 
mother, Mrs. Coffin. Jerome had 
Sent many loving messages and 
promises that he would “come home 
next spring.” 

By the next year Jerome had 
bought a ranch and was. doing 
teaming for the miners which was 
quite profitable, though dangerous 
on the rude mountain trails. Later 
in the year his letter tells of anoth- 
er long illness and showed some 
homesickness as he wrote “I should 
like to be at home and I am in 
hopes I shall some of these days but 
it seems as though everything has 
gone against me here. I have been 
sick ten months since I came here 
but still I am not discouraged. I 
am going to have what I started for 
or I shall never return. Being dis- 
couraged is the last thing I would 
think of. I had $45 stolen out of 
my pocket the other night, the 
first’ money I had made for three 
months, yet when I found it was 
gone I did not let it trouble me. I 
have had bad luck since coming here 
but still I cannot give up but shall 
"try, try again’.” 

Jerome’s letters are quite inter- 
esting even in form aS some are 
folded and sealed without an en- 
velope and none of those before 
1860 have a stamp. The most cur- 
ious is a little book gotten up by 
the Gregory U. S. & California Ex- 
press for the use of miners writing 
home to “the states.” By the last 
of 1853 he wrote in answer to their 
urging that he return home, “I 
would like to see you all and par- 
ticularly father and mother, but I 
cannot leave at present as I have a 
team for which I paid $1400 and 
three yoke of cattle which cost me 
$300 a yoke and a wagon which cost 
$514 and I have steady hauling to 
Mud Springs at 2c per pound on a 
load of 5500 to 6000 pounds. On the 
return trip I haul lumber at $25 per 
thousand. I make four trips a 
month and clear about $250 per 
month, and would not like to leave 
and come home until another year.” 

Though Jerome was fond of his 
family his trip home was always to 


$319_. 





Panama-New York 
> Civil war came, making changes 
in many plans. Jerome’s marriage 


made it harder to leave California. 


In 1867 his father died after a 


short illness and Jerome planned to 


visit his lonely mother. There was 
a prospect for an easier trip home 
as a railroad was being buils across 
mountain and plain to California. 
After waiting more than twenty 
years to welcome the son she had 
not seen since he became a man 
Mrs. Coffin died. 

This story is typical of many oth- 
ers. Families were separated and 
hearts broken in the rush for gold. 
Some, including the old bear hunt- 
er of Colony township, Missouri 
Dickson, lost their lives in the ven- 
ture. Some toiled for years without 
getting the desired gold, others 
made a “strike” and became rich 
in a short time. A number of the 
Delaware county party wisely return- 
ed home after securing enough of 
the yellow metal to pay for their 
land and give them a good start. 
Before this money was so_ scarce 
here that a large part of business 
was by barter and exchange. Some 
who had gone to the mines sent 
back gold to their families and as 
they spent it the community was 
helped. It is said that only three 
who went from Colony township 
brought back any money, but the 
$30,000 which they brought into the 
township gave the whole region a 
start towards prosperity. One nug- 
get of pure gold brought back by 
Horace Mallory weighed 4% pounds 
and its value at the Phijadelphia 
mint was over $1200. 

In another way the gold rush was 
a great financial benefit to Dela- 
ware county and Iowa in general as 
it gave the settlers their first chance 
to market their produce to advant- 
age. Beginning with the spring of 
1850 there was an almost constant 
procession of travelers, rich and 
poor, of all ages from eighty years 
to eight days. As Iowa was the 
most western state where supplies 
could be secured the oncoming thou- 
ands bought cured pork, beans, corn 
and flour for the long journey over 
the plains as well as butter, eggs 
and vegetables for immediate use. 
Many horses and oxen were sold at 
an advanced price. Even cows were 
yoked and used to draw the emi- 
grants’ wagons. The few cows which 
survived their terrible sufferings on 
the road brought high prices as 
breeding stock in California. The 
money obtained from the sale of 
livestock and produce was a godsend 
to the poor settlers. 

In 1851 the gold Seekers began 
returning and for the next two years 
every ship that left California ports 
was crowded with passengers. When 
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ward making this a good place in 
which to live. Ay 

The following account of the 
coming of the family to Iowa was 
written by Mrs. Jean Love McIn- 
tosh, who came here at the age of 
fourteen and lived here 70 years: 

“As I look back to our comfort- 
able home, the easy circumstances, 
the good schools and all the ad- 
vantages of city life and the fact 
that father had a prosperous busi- 
ness and an assured income from 
house property, the question arises: 
‘Why did he leave all this to en- 
gage in a new business in a new 
country, amidst surroundings so 
entirely different?’ 

“The love that induces nearly ey- 
cry parent to try to better condi- 
tions in life for his children, in 
addition to the glowing accounts 
sent by his brother of the easy ac- 
cumulation of wealth and cheap 
lands, together with the excitement 
of the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, caused him to exchange the 
known for the unknown. 

On April 22, 1852, accompanied 
by his wife, three children and an 
uncle nearly eighty years old, Mr. 
Love sailed from Glasgow, his na- 
tive city, on the ‘Londonderry, a 
Sailing vessel. Due to storms, calms 
and long cloudy spells, the trip took 
nine weeks instead of the usual 
four to six. In those days travel- 
ers were expected to furnish bed- 
ding, cooking utensils and much of 
their own food. Fresh water was 
carried in casks and issued in daily 
rations to each passenger. The 
story continues: 

“We had to do our own cook- 
ing over an open fire on deck, and 
if the weather was stormy, the 
kettles would be upset, or the fire 
drowned out by the waves, as the 
ship lay low in the water and the 
waves dashed over the bulwarks. In 
stormy weather, to prevent us from 
sinking, the hatches were closed.” 

The Loves enjoyed good health 
during the arduous journey, as did 
most of their fellow travelers. On- 
ly one death occurred on shipboard 
—that of a child. Mrs. McIntosh 
wrote: “It was a touching sight to 
See the little form, weighted with 


was raised, and 


the body slid off into the deep.” 


up the community, — 
_by doing the stone 


Before the end of the voyage 
was reached, provisions on ship- 
board ran low. The captain  or- 
dered a passing ship to be hailed, 
and from this source the immi- 
grants obtained sufficient food to 
last them the remainder of the 
journey. 

At last, after weary weeks at sea, 
the lookout espied the land, and 
a great washing and brushing and 
changing of raiment ensued as the 
travelers prepared to go ashore. 
The green shores and white frame 
buildings of Staten Island looked 
bright, indeed, to the newcomers, 
who were accustomed to the pray 
stone buildings of their native land, 
After an inspection by the health 
officer, those on board were per- 
mitted to leave the ship, which was 
anchored at Castle Garden, and to 
go ashore. After a few days’ rest 
the Loves set out on their journey 
westward, to McHenry county, Il- 
linois, 


They brought with them a great 
quantity of baggage, choice pieces 
of furniture, family portraits, 
farming implements, wrought nails 
and saws of all kinds, and even a 
pair of iron axles for a family car- 
riage which was never built. All 
this was in addition to bedding and 
clothing sufficient to last the en- 
tire family many years. Because of 
exorbitant rates charged by the 
railroads, the Loves were advised 
to go by canal boat to Buffalo, and 
bv steamer on the Great Lakes to 
Chicago. They found it a pleas- 
ant and easy way of traveling. In 
Chicago, then a small town, they 
were met by Mr. Love’s brother, 
Robert, who took them on the cars 
to McHenry, seven miles from his 
home. A short evenine drive and 
they had reached their destina- 
tion, after a journey of three 
months. 

Iowa was then attractine the at- 
tention of many people who want- 
ed more land at government prices. 
Many, desirous of obtaining larger 
farms, were attempting to sell 
whatever Illinois propertv they pos- 


sessed, so that they micht move 
farther west. One of these was 
the uncle with whom the Loves 


were staying. Accordingly, after 
having and harvesting, this uncle 
persuaded Allan Love to move 
with his familv to Iowa, promising 
to join them as soon as he could 
dispose of his Ilinois farm. ‘They 
traveled by stage as far as Du- 


a | : >, 
uque, then a very small village. 
Here Mr. Love “came within fifty 
dollars of buying a large tract of 
land, including the present fish 
hatchery grounds.” However, this 
tract looked much too rough. Short- 
ly thereafter he heard of a Nor- 
wegian three miles farther on who 
wanted to sell. Mr. Love bought 
320 acres, including the timber later 
called love's grove, afterwards 
purchasing an additional forty 
acres. There were two small log 
houses, a storm shed, ten acres al- 
ready broken and partly fenced; 
ONEREACTOROMmearcen, mrenced., Len 
tons of hay, thirty chickens, sever- 
al home-made benches and one ta- 
ble. Mr. Love soon added a voke of 
oxen, a wagon, and, as cattle were 
quite cheap, he also bought a cow 
and ten head of younger cattle. 

Mr. Love soon learned to drive 
the oxen. Other members of his 
family mastered the intricacies of 
milking and butter making, and, 
to quote Mrs. McIntosh, “tried to 
jJearn to bake bread.” 

They left much of their baggage 
and the aged uncle in Tllinois un- 
til their second trip. Of this final 





trip Mrs. McIntosh wrote: “Oh, 
the misery we endured, and the 
fun, too. We were young and 


healthy, full of life, and were on 
the way to our own home. As long 
as the provisions held out and we 
could get bread to buy and meat to 
fry and could make tea and cof- 
fee and get milk from the cow, we 
were all right, but when traveling 
through the mining portion of the 
state, where provisions were scarce, 
we often fared poorly, and found 
out that money could not buy ev- 
erything. We could not eat green 
corn nor relish corn bread, and 
flour was a scarce article. I re- 
member camping near a small 
house (our provisions had given 
out), so we asked the woman of 
the house to prepare supper for us 
all and we would pay her. She 
said she had nothing in the house 
to cook but some shorts, and she 
woud fix us some coffee and bis- 
cuits in the morning. So we went 
to bed supperless. 

“The next day we reached the 
diggings of Galena, and laid in a 
supply of bread. 

“Nearing Dubuque, Allan Love 
took sick. This left the hired man 
to drive the team of oxen, and 
Mrs. Love and the children to drive 
the cattle. As the party hoped to 
reach Dunleith in time to cross on 
the last ferry, the teams gradually 
fell behind the rest. Presently the 
hired man overtook Mrs. Love and 
the children, with the news that 
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When Pes eibenerile for the night 
had been completed, the mother 


took the Book for Family Worship 
and read aloud the portion of 


Scripture and prayer for those in 
special affliction. Mrs. McIntosh 
wrote: ‘The hymn we could not 
sing; our hearts were too sad’ ~ 

“The following morning neighbors 
learned of their arrival, and several 
families came to do what they 
could. They dug the grave in the 
garden, where it was marked by a 
cedar tree for many years. These 
Kindly-disposed neighbors taught 
the new settlers many things. Mrs. 
Henry Acers taught the girls how 
to make soap and candles, as well 
as other pioneer necessities, 

The uncle from Illinois stayed, 
with his hired man, for three 
weeks, assisting in the construction 
of sheds, etc. The family dug po- 
tatoes and stored them in the so- 
called ‘Iowa’ cellar, unaware that 
potatoes sometimes froze, All those 
stored were subsequently ruined in 
this way. Deer were very plentiful, 
and, that first winter, frequented 
their haystack. 


-““The Love family, saddened by 
their bereavement, were very lone- 
ly that first winter and somewhat 
homesick. They missed the sights 
of the large city in which they had 
lived, its pleasant intercourse with 
friends, and the opportunity to at- 
tend church and school. Fortu- 
nately they had brought with them 
many books so they could spend 
considerable time reading. There 
was much to be done both indoors 
and out as they learned from their 
neighbors how to live in new and 
strange circumstances. One of the 
hardest lessons was to become ac- 


customed to the food here, especial- - 


ly corn. 


“It was quite an event in their 
days when a traveler came along 
bringing news from the outside 
world, but that did not happen oft- 
en in the winter. 

“When spring came they enjoyed 
the beauty of their new home. The 
land where Manchester now is be- 
ing on the edge of both prairie 
and forest, was beautiful with both 
timber and prairie flowers. Sev- 
eral old settlers have stated that 
deer were found here in greater 
numbers than at any other spot. 
Passenger pigeons, wild ducks and 
geese and prairie chickens were 
very numerous and gave them a 


- When there were 


al ew. 
r religious services held in the Mer- 


rill cabin at Acersville they were 
glad to attend, although the seats 
were rude planks and the next year 
when 2 schoolhouse was built there 
young Allan attended, although it 
was a long way to walk. Jean was 
busy earning to cook and prepar- 
ing her ‘hope chest,’ for while com- 
ing to America on the boat a young 
man named William McIntosh haa 
become attached to her. 


“Mr. Love did not cut many of 
the trees in the grove which bears 
his name, preferring to leave them 
and bring the timber necessary 
for making fences, etc., from his 
woods on the west side of the riv- 
er. As there was no bridge it was 
necessary to drive down the steep 
bank, ford the river and drive up 
another steep bank. One was for- 
tunate if he accomplished this 
without losing the load of rails in- 
to the water. One day when Mr. 
Love was busy getting a load across 
the river, Mr. Dyer of Dyersville 
came and wanted to buy the site 
for a mill dam and the land _sur- 
rounding it. The Jand on the west 
Side belonging to Mr. Love had a 
very gool growth of large white 
oak and some walnut trees. such as 
were used by the pioneers in build- 
ing their houses, and no doubt Mr. 
Dyer planned to use these in build- 
ing his town. Mr. Love sold him 
160 acres of land and the water 
power for $1600. 


“How interested his family were 
when he went home that night 
and told them the news. They had 
heard rumors that the _ railroad 
was to be built across the river 
and a station started there, but 
this made it practically certain and 
they were glad to think that the 
advantages of church, school and 
neighbors would soon be enjoyed 
again, ’though the crude _ frontier 
settlement was not much like Glas- 
gow. It was net long before the 
long grass, hazel brush and scat- 
tering oak trees on the east side 
of the river were being disturbed 
by the building of the new town 
in which the Loves and their de- 
scendants were to be useful citi- 
zens. 


We will conclude the chapter 
with some. stories told bv Mr. 
Love’s son-in-law, William McIn- 
tosh: 

“In the sprine of 1854 I arrived 
at the Love farm to renew ac- 
quaintances made two vears pre- 
vious on the Londonderry. a_ ship 
sailing between Glasgow and New 
York. At that time the cars on- 
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ness, and the county — 


seat. ti ae got a ride with a farmer 


and stepped in and took them all 
by surprise, but pleased to see me. 
The country I thought was very 
wild and thinly settled, there being 
no bridges over the Maquoketa or 
over any of the dry runs, and no 
town nearer than Delhi, no church- 
es, and the nearest schoolhouse at 
that time was near the present 
Quaker Mill. The water power at 
that time was owned by Dr. Acers, 
who ran a small sawmill and a 
mill for grinding feed. 


“In that schoolhouse we used 


to have preaching about once or 
twice a month and a Sunday school 
was organized. Week nights we 
used to go there occasionally to 
hear a debate by local talent, but 
what fixed that particular building 
in my mind was my experience 
when going to engage the minister 
to marry me to the girl I loved. 
That’s what brought me west, not 
Horace Greeley’s ‘Go west, young 
man. Well, this Sunday morning 
I started out to walk to the meet- 
ing to interview the preacher. I 
got there all right, but the preach- 
er was late, and I felt a chill com- 
ing on, for I had the ague all 
spring, so I concluded to start for 
home while I was able to walk. I 
got as far as the old Paddelford 
field and lay down under a big 
oak tree and shoo% and made the 
acquaintance of all the bugs in that 
neighborhood, and might have en- 
joyed their company if they could 
have given me a drink of water. 
Anyway, I lay there until 4 p. m.. 
when a neighbor who lived near 
Spring Branch passed by, but not 
on the other side, for he gave me 
a ride home. My intended broth- 
er-in-law, Allan Love, then a boy 
of 15, always declared that Mac’s 
courage failed him when he went 
to engage the preacher, so he went 
to Delhi and interviewed Charley 
Harding, the merchant. He asked 
if there were any ministers in 
Delhi, and he said there was 4 
Methodist and some other denom- 
ination, but did not mention any 
Presbyterian, so he asked if there 
was any other kind, and Mr. Hard- 
ing turned around quickly with the 
ouestion, ‘Any of your folks sick?’ 
There was no Presbyterian, so he 
engaged a Methodist minister, 
Daniel Smith. The auspicious day 
arrived, the sun shone and the 
birds sang, and the neighbors for 
miles around who had been in- 
vited, came to witness the ceremo- 
ny and help eat the bountiful din- 
ner prepared by Mother Love. Mrs. 
Henry Acers and Mrs. O. P. Reeve 
and others had arrived and I was 
in my seventh heaven of bliss. I 
thought my troubles were all over. 
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sundown. ‘The 
atiStiseocea of the dinner 
having a good social 
the knot was tied and 
nants sigh of relief and a feeling 
‘all is well that ends well” we 
sat down to a late dinner. This 
‘was one of my first experiences in 
the new country.” 

This wedding was on July 25, 
1854. 

Mr. McIntosh related much about 
the early history of Manchester 
which is given in Chapter IV. One 
anecdote tells how he brought home 
a yoke of steers. “Father Love 
bought a yoke in Delhi in 1855 
and sent me after them. They had 
the yoke and I wanted a rope to 
lead them. The man told me_ to 
take hold of the horn of the nigh 
ox. I was just green enough to 
take his advice, and they and I 
ran every step of the way from 
Delhi to the Love farm, then I let 
go and they jumped the fence to 
the haystack.” 

“I remember coming home from 
Delhi when there were no bridges 
over the ravines; it was quite good 
sleighing when I started from 








Dp 
ot to the pee side, 
and ‘the cold water 
. wonderful cure. For 
a yee or one who had been used 
to horses, this was not much of 
an adventure, but for one who had 
lived all his life in a city and work- 
ed at a trade, it produced a won- 
derful impression on me, the more 
so as I remember the fate of the 
Nimms brothers, who lost their lives 
during a freshet crossing a ravine 
on the Forestville road two years 
before. 

“To show the rapid increase in 
the value of lots I will mention the 
lot on which Rossman’s store now 
stands. It was offered to me for 
$75. Some say, why didn’t you buy 
it? For the same reason that the 
man in Chicago refused the lot of- 
fered him for a _ pair of boots—he 
didn’t have them. $75 was a big 
pile in 1856. The lot on which the 
C. & S. store stands was sold for 
$1600. I hardly think when first 
bought in the fall of ’55 it cost a 
hundred. By the way, that was 
the last contract I took in mason 
work. The Nella hotel, Adams 
store, the brick block on the west 
side of Franklin street, the old 
Racket Store and many others I 
could mention I contracted for and 
built, but previous to 1876 there 
were few buildings I did not work 
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farm, 

7 but for some 
re ‘the eae mill was never 
built, and the cut caps and sills 
were. used for other purposes. 

“In closing, I will tell of our 
first experience of a charivari. We 
had never heard of such a thing. 
It was about 1857. We were awak- 
ened by the shouts, yells and cries 
of people, the ringing of bells and 
the firing of guns. Mother Love 
called from the room below to get 
up, the Indians had come and we 
would all be killed. We awakened 
the two children and went down, 
put the women and children in 
the cellar and started out to re- 
connoiter. The noise was over by 
Mark Hamblin’s house on Main 
strect. Mother declared they were 
killing that old couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutherland, and would be at 
our home next, so they all got out 
of the cellar and tock the children 
out beyond the garden and hid be- 
side the fence. Allan and I start- 
ed to go to Mr. and Mrs. Suther- 
lands’. When we got there we saw 
a crowd of white men, but not an 
Indian, and found they were char- 
ivaring a newly married couple.” 

After working on the stone work 
and masonry of most of the stores 
and public buildings of this and a 
later period, Mr. McIntosh started 
the monument business which he 
and his son conducted so long. 
After a long and useful life he died 
in August, 1912. 
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settlement and the 
ill - fated Paddelford settlement. 
About the year 1850 several families 


located in the southwest part of the 


township. John Brownell was on 
the west side of the river in the 
region of the “Big Thicket” and a 
Norwegian named Steiner Fiversen 
had built a cabin near the south- 
west limits of what is now Man- 
chester. He found his location too 
cold in winter and moved closer to 
the river. The mosquitoes and the 
ague drove him from that location 
so he tried the east side of the river 
and built a larger cabin in’ what 
has since been known as “Love's 
Grove.” Later he wished to join 
some of his countrymen in the 
northern part of the state and in 
September, 1852, he sold his claim 
to Allen Love, who had recently 
brought his family from Glasgow, 
Scotland, as related in chapter ITI. 


In June, 1850, Dr. John Acers, 
with his brothers, George and Hen- 
ry, and Albert Raymond, came and 
on the 4th of July of that year 
entered land in sections 29, 19 and 
20. They kept their families in the 
old log cabins at Eads’ Grove, which 
had given temporary shelter to so 
many settlers, while they were haul- 
ing lumber from Dubuque for their 
houses. George Acers’ house was on 
what is now the corner of Franklin 
street and Clara Avenue.’ Henry 
Acers built a little farther north 
and Dr. Acers settled just west of 
the river and built a mill. Later 
ne sold this millsite to Paxson & 
Seeds, who started the Quaker mill. 

In August, 1852, George Acers sold 
forty acres to Levings Burrington 
for $1550, which was a good profit 
as he had bought it from the gov- 
ernment for $1.25 per acre two years 
before. Mr. Burrington built the 
brick house just south of the New 
greenhouse. 

In April, 1853, Ozias P. Reeves 
bought the SE SE 29 and the NE NE 
32 and became the first actual set- 
tler on the original townsite. He 
first lived in a shanty on what is 
now the northeast corner of Tama 
and Fayette streets, but soon built 
a house farther east. His father, 
Manasseh Reeves, transferred to 
him eighty acres in the same sec- 
tion which he had entered. 

In the meantime Dr. Acers had 
been starting the town of Acers- 
ville or Delaware Center, at the 
Quaker mill site. He and his broth- 
er built a dam and erected a saw- 
mill, which he leased to Henry Ry- 
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an, and afterwards Dr. Acers built 


a flour mill. He had great hopes of 
founding a town and it seemed about 
to be realized for A. R. Loomis es- 
tablished a store and became post- 
master. Deacon Edson Merrill 
erected a log house, one end of 
which he used for a blacksmith 
shop, while the other was the family 
residence. A curtain divided the 
two parts. As the Merrills were re- 
ligious and social leaders this hum- 
ble home was the gathering place of 
settlers for miles around until the 
schoolhouse was erected in the 
spring of 1854 and was used for 
church services as well as school. 
By this time a few more people had 
settled in or near the future town of 
Manchester, among them Chas. 
Trenchard on the west side and W. 
H. Trenchard on the east side of 
the river. 

In the summer or fall of 1854, 
James Dyer, the founder of Dyers- 
ville, who was largely interested in 
the railroad being built west from 
Dubuque, visited Acersville and 
found that the river could easily be 
bridged there. Dr. Acers, sure that 
the railroad would come, wanted 
$6,000 for a half-interest in his 
town. Dyer and his partner, Win. 
Chesterman, thought the price too 
high and went to interview Reeves 
and Burrington who were willing to 
donwte liberal tracts of land. Dyer 
and Chesterman purchased thcir 
land and called the projected town 
Burrington on account of Mr. Bur- 
rington’s donations. Mr. Reeves had 
sold some of his land to Rev. B. M. 
Amsden earlier in the year but suc- 
ceeded in buying it back for Mr. 
Dyer. Mr. Love, who owned from 
east of his home in Love’s Grove to 
beyond the brickyard on the west 
side of the river, sold Mr. Dyer four 
forties at $10 per acre. 

About the time these purchases 
were made Dr. Acers realized his 
mistake and hurried to offer to do- 
nate the Acersville location but he 
was too late. Soon the prospective 
town was surveyed into streets and 
blocks, and during the last days of 
1854, Dyer & Chesterman came to 
make arrangements for building a 
store, mill dam and mill. Francis 
Bethel came with them and selected 
two lots on the northwest corner of 
Main and Franklin streets as a lo- 
cation for a hotel, paying $25 for 
one and receiving the other as a do- 
nation if he would build immedi- 
ately. Others secured land on the 
same terms and the town showed 
Signs of growth even though O. P. 
Reeves’ house was the only one on 
the townsite. During the winter 
and spring Dyer put up a store on 
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the southwest corner of Main and 
Franklin streets. As soon as it was 
ready George Toogood and w. ues 
Board put in a stock of goods and 
opened for business. This building, 
known as the “long store,” has been 
in continuous use ever since. in 
the spring of 1855, Thos, Toogood 
and Francis Bethel began the erec- 
tion of a hotel north of the 
“long store.” It was a frame struc- 
ture 65x44, and two and one-half 
stories high, and was named the 
Clarence House. It served the pub- 
lic well for twenty years when it 
Was rebuilt into a handsome brick 
structure while business went on as 
usual. The new Clarence House was 
the leading hotel until recent years 
when it was made into a depart- 
ment store and office building. 

A. R. Loomis, who had opened a 
store at Acersville, built a store on 
the spot since occupied by Drew’s 
store and moved to this place. He 
built the house on the south side of 
Fayette street, now owned by Mrs. 
Prowse. Edson Merrill moved from 
Acersville and erected the house now 
owned by D. H. Young. Dr, Hamlet 
moved his house from Acersville and 
located on the nertheast corner of 
Fayette and Bremer streets. This 
street’s name has become Brewer on 
later maps. In a letter from A. L. 
Baldwin he states that the building 
between Tama and Brewer Streets 
which was recently torn down, was 
erected in the summer of 1855 by his 
father as a stopping Place for trav~ 
elers. When the Lewis brothers, 
David and Charles, came in 1857 to 
Start the jewelry store which has 
been in business ever since, they 
boarded at the Baldwin House. Lat- 
er this hotel was known as the Nix 
House for many years. The house 
on the northwest corner of Favette 
and Madison was used as a stopping 
place for the stage, probably a little 
later. S. R. Young built the house 
at 212 Fayette, John Reeves the 
Bailey house, and D. K. Fox lived 
at 113 Tama. While most of the 
first houses were on Fayette street, 
Dr. Robbins built his at 600 Howard 
Street and it is likely that Mr. Peer 
lived on Howard street. A part of 
the house at 204 Tama sheltered the 
first school. Eliza Sellens was the 
teacher. Besides these houses built 
in the town’s first year there were a 
few others scattered about, some of 
which were “squatter’’ houses, erect- 
ed by men who owned no land. 
These small frame houses were eas- 
ily moved. A few are still in exist- 
ence, attached to other buildings. 

While these houses were being 
built, Dyer & Chesterman made a 
dam across the river about ten rods 
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and also the first birth occurred in 
the family of O. P. Reeves, when 
their son, Charles, died and Marvin 
was born. The first marriage was 
that of Lynn Wright and Sarah 
Lockwood. The funeral of the Love 
child killed while coming to this 
region and the death of his great 
uncle, also Robert Love, had taken 
place earlier: but Love’s grove was 
not in the original townsite. This 
aged uncle was born in 1776, which 
is probably the earliest date of any 
in the Manchester cemetery. 

In 1856 there was much excite- 
ment over the building of the rail- 
road west across Dubuque county 
and the infant town of Burrington, 
eagerly waiting to become a rail- 
road station, petitioned for a post- 
office. The postal authorities would 
not allow them to use the name 
Burrington as it was too much like 
Burlington. Judge Dyer therefore 
named the town Manchester, prob- 
ably in honor of his partner, Wm. 
Chesterman, as his own name had 
been given to Dyersville. This is the 
version given by A. L. Baldwin and 
others while still others have said 
the town was named after Man- 
chester, England. Possibly Judge 
Dyer thought of both his partner 
and the English city when naming 
the town. While the postoffice was 
known as Manchester the town was 
called Burrington for two or three 
years afterward. About this time 
Judge Dyer sold his namesake town 
of Dyersville to the Iowa Land 
company and included Burrington 
in the sale. 


During this summer of 1856 the 
railroad was running two surveys 
across the county, one by Acersville 
and Coffin’s Grove, the other via 
Manchester. The northern route 
was shorter and easier to construct, 
but the Iowa Land company agreed 
to pay the difference in cost 
($13,000) and secured the railroad 
for Manchester. 


Up to the time of the financial 
crash in the fall of 1857 much build- 
ing was going on. Among the new 
buildings were the stores of I. U. 
Butler and W. H. Board. On the 
4th of July a ball was held in. But- 
ler’s store which was hastily floored 
for the occasion. There was no 
roof and the siding was not finished, 
but as Mr. Butler said “The young 
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i ar work for a 
year or two. Notwithstanding the 


jack ot money the new town contin- 
é€d to receive its share of those who 


were pouring into the middlewest to 
find nomes. A famine in their 
homeland had driven many Irish to 
this country and some of them 
found work making the grade and 
laying the tracks on the railroad, 
living in shanties near their work. 
They were picturesque in red flan- 
nel shirts and one who wads a little 
girl at the time, always remembered 
being afraid of the “red-shirted Ir- 
ishmen.” 

In 1858 the little village of Man- 
chester was shocked by a murder 
which resulted from jealousy among 
some of these Irish families. A 
young railroad worker named Brown 
was engaged to a girl who worked at 
the Clarence House. Another Irish 
girl met him and induced him to 
marry her the next day. As might 
have been expected, he continued 


to be friendly with his former 
sweetheart, Kate Gill. This made 
the wife jealous. Soon afterwara 


Kate went bathing in the river with 
the wife and her relatives and was 
drowned. Mrs. Brown and her reja- 
tives were arrested and tried but 
were acquitted for lack of evidence 
that the drowning was intentional. 
Public opinion was so _ strongly 
against them that they left town. 

About a year later Manchester 
narrowly escaped the disgrace of a 
lynching. In those days horses were 
often stolen and the settlers were 
very bitter against the thieves. A 
span of horses had strayed away 
and were supposed to have been 
stolen. A man named Robert Carl 
found the horses and returned them 
to the owner. Some men accused 
him of having stolen them and tied 
a rope around his neck and “strung 
him up” to a tree in Love’s grove to 
make him confess. He maintained 
his innocence and they had drawn 
him up for the third time when a 
party of more sensible citizens came 
and rescued him just in time to pre- 
vent his death. 

When the ice went out of the riv- 
er in March, 1860, the water was 
very high. Three venturesome young 
boys wanted to have a boat ride so 
they got into a canoe with two 
sticks for paddles. The swift cur- 
rent swept the canoe into a flooded 
grove about three-quarters of q mile 
below the bridge, where it was 
dashed against a tree and_ upset. 
The boys managed to climb into 
trees but could not swim in the 
rapid current with ice-cakes run- 
ning thick. Men tried to rescue 
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twelve-year- S| noe offered a 
strong swimmer five dollars to 
swim out and get the boy. This ex- | 
pert swimmer had been drinking too ~ 
much to be equal to the occasion 
and both he and the boy were 
drowned. After two desperate strug- 
gles through the rapidly running 
ice-cakes with the darkness of a 
winter night lit up somewhat by the 
light of blazing tar barrels, two men 
succeeded in making the perilous 
trip on a raft and the rescue was 
completed about midnight. 

Floods seem to have been frequent 
in the early ’60’s and Manchester 
had much trouble in keeping a 
bridge across the river. The one 
built on the dam by Dyer & Ches- 
terman was washed away in a year 
or two. In 1861 the supervisors al- 
lowed $600 toward a bridge and the 
citizens of Manchester subscribed 
also. Timbers were prepared by C, 
C. Peers to make quite a substantial 
bridge which stood for several years 
until the June flood of 1865, when it 
was washed from its piers. This was 
the time when Thos. Toogood and A. 
M. Sherwood had tied it to a tree 
with a heavy cable so the timbers 
and planks were saved and later 
made into a new bridge built on 
piles after the style set by Julius 
Caesar. An extract from a county 
paper of 1865 says ‘“‘the loss of the 
bridge is a cause of perpetual pro- 
fanity among travelers who must 
go up the river to Mt. Hope or down 
the river to Bailey’s Ford to get 
across. The railroad bridge was 
impassable for ten weeks and a 
temporary platform was construct- 
ed on the east side to serve as a sta- 
tion.” 

The rebuilt bridge went out again 
in the springs of 1867 and 1868. By 
this time the Civil war was over and 
the board of supervisors could fur- 
nish county funds toward a better 
bridge. They allowed their limit, 
$5,000, and Manchester raised $6,500. 
The present substantial piers were 
made and a bridge erected which 
stood until 1877 when it was replaced 
by a partly iron bridge. It is hard 
for those who enjoy the convenience 
of the bridges of today to realize 
what an achievement it was to 
make substantial bridges over the 
streams, Only those now living who 
remember driving down the steep 
hill, bumping over the rocks in the 
river bed and climbing up the steep 
hill where the K. C. building is now 
can properly appreciate the fine ce- 
ment bridge which stood the test 
of the terrible flood of 1925. 

The history of Manchester during 
the Civil war is mostly included 
with the rest of the county in the 
chapter which tells how well men 
and women did their part in that 
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gh on which © 
‘could be seen float- 
the Confederate 
‘om the top of this 

t excitement prevailed. A 

iy ‘sent up to cut it down but 
the: upper part of the pole had been 
greased and he could not get with- 
in six or eight feet of the top. Then 
they tried to cut it down with bul- 
lets but did not succeed. Determin- 
ed to get rid of the hated flag, they 
decided to sacrifice the liberty pole 
so it was cut down and the “rebel” 
flag cut into pieces by the indignant 
people. Afterward it was discovered 
that some young men had done this 
to see what the people would do 
about it. The young men who play- 
ed the practical joke afterward en- 
listed and served three years in de- 
fense of the flag. 

In the spring of 1865 the patriotic 
citizens of Manchester erected an- 
other fine tall pole with appropriate 
ceremonies, speeches, etc. 


By the spring of 1864 Manchester 
had 203 buildings, 140 of which 
were dwellings and the business di- 
rectory is quite a long one. In that 
list of business men there were 
Congar Brothers, A. R. and L. A. 
Loomis, Seth Brown, Henry Hutch- 
inson, Paxson & Seeds, Edson Mer- 
rill, Cattron & Wheeler, I. U. But- 
ler, B. H. Keller, S. L. Doggett, Too- 
good & Bethel, Enos Hamblin, A. S. 
Blair, I. P, Adams, and that store 
which has endured until the present 
time—the Lewis jewelry _ store. 
“Dave” and Charles Lewis had 
started a store in 1857 on the south 
Side of Main street. About 1860 
they built the store on Franklin 
street now owned by Jay Lewis, and 
in which the business has been 
conducted for nearly 75 years. The 
clock on the front of the store is 
about 100 years old, and still gives 
correct time to the passersby. Its 
works were hand-made by the firm 
in which D. R. Lewis learned his 
trade (Edwards of Waukegon, Ill.), 
and upon the death of Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Lewis obtained the clock to 
place on the front of his store. He 
made the hands and put his own 
initials on them. 

In 1865 the population of the vil- 
lage had increased to 852 and in 
the fall Manchester petitioned to 
be incorporated as a town. S. L. 
Doggett devoted much time to tak- 
ing the necessary canvass to ascer- 
tain the population and carry out 
the necessary procedure previous 
to incorporation. He did this en- 
tirely at his own expense though he 
was @ poor man. As soon as Judge 





hires, cannon, speeches, etc. 

‘During this period there were a 
number of saloons and other stores 
selling liquor as tnere were in other 
places. A tew years later the wom- 
en, realizing that their husbands 
and sons were being ruined, organ- 
ized a crusade to cioSe the saloons. 
The bevter class of men ralhed to 
their aid and by 1877 even the 
drinking men of the city were or- 
ganized against the liquor traffic. 
it is no wonder that such concert- 
ed effort drove out the saloons and 
produced a strong public sentiment 
in favor of temperance. 

Capt. J. F. Merry, who at this 
time was a clerk in the store of 
Congar Brothers, has given us sev- 
eral incidents of storekeeping. He 
said he was the greenest clerk who 
ever stood behind a counter. One 
day he was greatly embarrassed 
when he could not do up a hoop- 
skirt which he had just sold to a 
lady. The wiry article jumped 
away from him and Janded on the 
floors EMR. Congar came*to the 
rescue, gave the hoopskirt a dex- 
trous twist and reduced it to a par- 
cel about the size of a Victrola rec- 
ord. On another occasion Mr. Merry 
and his companion clerk, George 
Pierce, were sent to the cellar to 
fasten the covers on some dry goods 
boxes so that they would be ready 
to sell. The young men had nailed 
up the first case carelessly when E. 
R. Congar appeared, knocked off 
the irregularly placed boards, and 
replaced them with straightness 
and precision. After he had care- 
fully nailed them in place he told 
the clerks, ‘Remember there is but 
one way to do a thing and that is 
to do it right.” Mr. Merry never 
forgot this advice and passed it on 
to others. 


Mr. Merry was one of the mem- 
bers of the brass band organized in 
1866. Chas. Eaton was leader of the 
band and the gifted Truman McKee 
one of its members. The band was 
called upon for music on all oc- 
casions without compensation until 
some one had the idea of giving a 
benefit festival at the Methodist 
church. The proceeds for the band 
amounted to $150. 

In the meantime the question of 
a schoolhouse was becoming urgent. 
Before Manchester was a year old 
the citizens raised a fund by Sub- 
scription to build a schoolhouse but 
the contractor failed to erect it. A 
little school was held in a part of 
the house now 204 Tama street. The 
next year the citizens wanted to 
vote a tax to build a schoolhouse, 
but Mr. Dyer, who still owned much 
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its, the central school is now and 


for ten years it was used as school, 


church and for various public meet- 
ings. By 1862 it was seen that a 
new schoolhouse would soon be 
needed for the growing town. After 
several years of discussion as to 
plans they bought the rest of the 
central school block and the district 
voted to raise $10,000 by a vote of 
168 to 3. It was decided to build a 
three-story brick building and on 
July 20, 1866, work was commenced 
and the stone foundations were taid 
and the walls erected so that work 
on the interior could be continued 
through the winter by the carpen- 
ter, J. C. Hadley, whose capable 
work is preserved in many of the 
best buildings of that time... The 
congested condition of the schcols 
had been temporarily relieved by 
renting the Carpenter brick and 
the basement of the Methodist 
church. Here that capable teacher 
and Christian gentleman, Francis 
W. Dunham, continued to inspire 
his pupils with his own high ideals 
and to improve the grading of the 
schools, though he was_ greatly 
handicapped by failing health. The 
central building was completed and 
dedicated in August, 1807. ‘The last 
survivor of the seven teachers who 
began work in the central schoo! is 
Mrs. Mary Loomis Servoss. A few 
of the pupils whose names appear 
on the roll still survive. 


A most important event in the 
educational welfare of Delaware 
county in general and Manchester 
in particular occurred when the 
Manchester Select high school was 
started in November 1858, by S. L. 
Doggett and his wife. Mr, Doggett 
was a typical “gentleman of the old 
school” with highly polished man- 
ners and correct conversation. Many 
now living remember this tall thin 
gentleman, clad in black broadcloth 
sui and high ‘“‘stovepipe” hat as he 
went down to his office in later 
years to perform the duties of jus- 
tice of the peace, etc. His wife was 
a large woman, much beloved tor 
her friendly ways and her good 
works. They lived in a very small 
house on the northeast corner ol 
Union and New streets. As Mrs. 
Doggett was one of the good wom- 
en who were trying to support the 
Congregational church by having 
church “sociables” where supper 
was served at ten cents a plate, she 
used to entertain the company at 
her house though it was necessary 
to take out the bed to make room 
for the visitors. They lived on 4 
higher plane than that of the ac- 
quisition of money, and practise d 
the motto of “plain living and high 
thinking.” 
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of work. A de- 

society with a musical de- 
partment was maintained through- 
out the seven years of the schools’ 
history. Some of the debates lasted 
two evenings and were participated 
in by professional men of the town 


and attracted many interested list- 
~eners. 


The exhibitions and festi- 
vals given by the school were justly 
famous and noted social events and 
people attended them from the re- 
motest parts of the county. 

The school was started when the 
residents of Manchester were de- 
sirous of giving their older children 
Some of the advantages of higher 
education enjoyed by those in the 
eastern states and the attendance 
was quite good, reaching as high as 
105 at one time. The school was 
handicapped for lack of a building, 
having to hold its sessions in the 
brick building above mentioned at 
219 Franklin street (known as the 
Carpenter or Burrington Brick), and 
also in the second story of the 
building now occupied by the A. & 
P. store and which was then known 
aS Hulbert’s hall and used for var- 
ious public meetings. 

For more than seven years Dela- 


- ware county’s public school teachers 


received their training in the Dog- 
gett school. In 1863 Rev. B. M. 
Amsden said “And I here confidently 
can say that the Manchester Select 
high school has advanced the cause 
of education fifty per cent. in Dela- 
ware county.” Many of its students 
afterwards became leaders in the 
business, professional and social life 
of the county. 


Almost without exception the 
buildings which have been used for 
School purposes are still standing, 
including the house at 204 Tama, 
the “little brown schoolhouse” at 
812 East Union, the brick central 
building enlarged in 1904-5, the 
“white” schoolhouse, built just 
north of the central brick in 1875 
to provide two additional rooms, is 
a residence at 304 Fayette street, 
the Kindergarten building which 
the late Mrs. E. J. Conger erected 
in 1878 and in which she started 
many townspeople on the road to 
knowledge is a residence at 508 
Howard street, the Carpenter brick 
and Hulbert’s hall on Franklin 
Street, the Methodist church base- 


ment, the Universalist church or 


Grange hall, used as Walter But- 
ler’s Academy in the early ’80’s and 
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h time tne residence was moved 
norta wew street. In 1916 the 
scnool bullding on the west side 
erected 1m 188% gave place to the 
présente Lincoln school. in recent 
years the Hooker house on Gay 
street and the Community churcn 
parish house have been used to sup- 
plement a crowded Kindergarten 
puuding, The North Mancnester 
scnool was built by sub-district No. 
4, Delaware township, about 1870, 
after their brick scnoolhocuse was 
burned. At that time the woolen 
mul employed at least thirty hands 
SO there Was a large school popula- 
tion in the district which demanded 
@ COMMGtisus schoolhouse. in 1883 
the independent district of Man- 
chester paid Delaware township for 
the privuege ef sending the pupils 
nortn of Acers street to this school, 
which was later transterred to Man- 
chester, 


While the early settlers of Man- 
chester were providing for educa- 
lion they did not neglect the re- 
ligious life. Rev. B. M. Amsden, El- 
der Martindale, Rev. Bixby, Rev. A. 
Graves and others from neighbor- 
ing towns had held services at Ac- 
ersville and as soon as Burrington 
was started, Rev. Graves and oth- 
ers began preaching there. The 
Services were in the unfinished 
house of Sanford Grow, now 203 Ta- 
ma street, where the Congregation- 
al church was organized the next 
year, 

It is probable that the Baptists 
were the first to organize a church 
as they met for that purpose in Oc- 
tober, 1855, in the upper front room 
of the house so long owned by Joel 
Bailey and his daughter. It was 
then being built by John Reeves and 
the eight members who met to or- 
ganize sat on boards across nail- 
kegs. Later they used the brown 
schoolhouse or Hulbert’s hall as a 
meeting place until the schoolhouse 
was sold, when they rented Thorpe’s 
hall. In 1872 they finished build- 
ing their church, 

The Methodists also organized in 
the fall of 1855, Daniel K. Fox and 
his wife being the only members 
with three probationers. Deacon 
Edson Merrill stated that the or- 
ganization was made in the kitchen 
of his house at 405 Fayette street 
(D. H. Young’s) while others main- 
tain that it was the home of Mr. 
Fox at 113 Tama street. For some 
years the church was a part of the 
Delaware county circuit, sharing its 
pastor with other towns of the coun- 
ty. In 1863 the erection of a church 
was begun and the next year. the 
basement was completed and oc- 
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Meanwhile the group of Congre- 
gationalists meeting at the afore- 
said S. Grow house (203 Tama) had 
organized in 1856 with eight mem- 
bers and had continued their serv- 
ices in residences, the brown school- 
house and Hulbert’s hall until 1864 
when a church was built under the 
leadership of Rev. A. T. Loring. 
George Underwood, who as a boy, 
helped his uncle, the contractor on 
the building, seems to be the only 
person living.at this writing who 
can describe this church accurately. 
In accordance with the style then 
prevalent it was a rectangular 
building painted white, with a tall 
spire above the belfry, from whence, 
nine years later, a bell bought by 
the small contributions of many 
citizens, began to sound its sum- 
mons. The church was enlarged un- 
der the pastorate of Rev. J. G. Mil- 
ler, and during Rev. H. W. Tuttle’s 
pastorate this gave place to the 
brick church which was burned in 
IG. ey tie sacrincial eilts’ "of 
many under the efficient leadership 
of Rev. H. L. Goughnour the new’ 
building was finished and dedicated 
in 1920, 

The Universalists had held their 
first services in the second story of 
the Carpenter brick building in 1359. 
In the late ’60’'s Rev. Henry Jewell 
held meetings in SBelknap’s and 
Burnside’s halls and secured a mem- 
bership of fifty. The church was 
begun in 1869 and finished two years 
later. It is now the Grange hall, 
but its memorial windows still call 
to mind its founders. 


The Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized in 1869 by Rev. Daniel 
Russell with fourteen members in 
Burnside’s hall (Nella hotel), where 
meetings were held until the church 
was built about a year later. In 1880 
this church was sold and became a 
residence at 608 Fayette street when 
it was replaced by the present build- 
ing. 

The Adventists had an organiza- 
tion in North Manchester under the 
leadership of Elder P. S. W. Deyo of 
Strawberry Point. 

The Catholics did not organize 
until the early ’70’s. Their third 
pastor, Rev. J. F. Nugent, completed 
the erection of the church. “Father 
Nugent” was much loved and rever- 
ed by the whole community regard- 
less of creed. He made eloquent 
speeches for the cause of temper- 
ance and maintained sobriety in 
both the Manchester and Delhi 
churches. It is said that this fine 
young man became a close friend of 
William J. Bryan afterwards. 


At first Manchester had a union 
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two. nett feat 
to I. P. Adams, 


re was also the Hoag fiour 

lose to the bridge. This mill 
was built in 1867, after some oppo- 

- sition from people who thought a 
millpond would cause malaria. 
There were one or two small hotels 

on the west side of the river and a 
few residences. The west side of 
Franklin street south of Delaware 
was open river bank. A_ picture 
taken on July 4, 1870, shows a holi- 
day crowd gathered on this bank 
near the old wooden bridge, watch- 
ing a boat race that was part of the 
celebration. A tall “liberty pole” 
with a large flag stood a little north 
of the east end of the bridge. The 
only building in sight to the south- 
east is the roof of Wolcott’s lumber 
yard, just started that year. 


Another picture shows the west 
side of Franklin street from Main to 
Delaware. The largest store was the 
‘Jong store,” now May’s restaurant. 
The rest of the block was small 
frame stores. The “long store” and 
all other stores of consequence had 
wooden awnings extending out to 
the edge of the board sidewalk and 
the hitching posts where horses 
hitched to lumber wagons waited 
for their owners to finish trading. 
After N. Denton, A. R. and L. A. 
Loomis, built three adjoining stores 
with the city hall (now Scout hall) 
in the third story, this block looked 
very different but this was in 1873-4. 

The view north on North Frank- 
lin is interesting as it shows the 
old frame Clarence house on the 
corner with a crowd of people about 
the door and the horse-drawn bus 
backed up to the door ready to con- 
vey travelers to the depot. The 
picture shows a number of ladies in 
hoopskirts holding little parasols 
called “sunshades.” They seem to 
be about to visit the Adams hard- 
ware store in the building now oc- 
cupied by the A. & P. store or the 
Lewis jewelry store, which may be 
identified by the watch sign hang- 
ing in front of it. On the east side 
of the street most of the buildings 
are small low frame stores, except 
the brick building where Robert’s 
barber shop is now. The Delaware 
County Bank building was then a 
small frame structure but was soon 
replaced with the brick the bank 
occupied. so long. Thorpe Brothers 
had erected the three-story brick 
on the northeast corner of Main 
and Franklin and for many years 
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 eompleted the 
t also shows a 
building which 
Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ bank is now. The picture 
shows the outside stairwav leading 
to the rooms occupied by The Press 
for many years. Under and beside 
this stairway the butter buyers of 
the city were wont to wait for the 
farmers to drive alongside with 
their tubs of butter. The butter 
buyers thrust long “trvers” into the 
butter to get a samnle from top to 
bottom and then bid against each 
other for the butter. 


Several ot the pictures show the 
three-story stone building on the 
northeast corner of Favette and 
Franklin streets built qu‘te early in 
the ’60’s by Chas. Burnside, who 
kept a large general merchandise 
store here and sent out peddling 
wagons through the countrv. A part 
of the upper story was Burnside’s 
hall, used for various gatherings, 
and in the upper part was also the 
newspaper office after Edward Burn- 
side purchased the printing outfit of 
McCreery’s Melaware County Journal 
and moved it to Manchester to start 
the Delaware Countv Union in 
March, 1864. After Mr. Burnside’s 
death L. L. Avers ren the newspaper 
in the same location and when he 
was succeeded by H. L. Rann sr., 
who changed the name to The Man- 
chester Press, the office remained in 
the Burnside building for some 
time. It was probably about 1880 
when the building was made into 
the Globe hotel, under which title 
it was operated until J. H. Allen re- 
named it “the Nella,” using his own 
name reversed. The _ substantial 
walls of this building, erected by the 
expert hands of Wm. McIntosh, will 





probably stand for many more 
years. 

East and north of this stone 
building were small frame _ stores 


and shops and the block to the 
south had these small frame build- 
ings with the exception of the brick 
buildings above mentioned. A ster- 
eoscopic view of this block shows the 
area between the small stores on 
Franklin street and the L. A. Loo- 
mis house on the east side of the 
block (now D. May’s) was taken up 
by a cowlot occupied by a contentea 
looking cow. 

Just east of what is now the Nel- 
la hotel was a small store which at 
one time was W. E. Brown’s drug 
store. Later the upper story was 
used to accommodate part of the 
children from. an overcrowded first 
grade. At this time the lower room 
was used for jhe Babcock fire en- 


as fe 


“1 to’ operate it. 


: rly *70's 
ebectiow singine company No. 
After the Silsby 
engine (shown at the county fair 


of 1934) was purchased in 1875 the 


N. Denton Steamer company was 
formed. Mr. Denton donated a lot 
on Main street near the river on 
which to build an engine house 
with a waterway extending to the 
river to supply the engine. Some- 
times water was pumped directly 
from the milipond. The city also 
had several wells made in the resi- 
dential district, one of which was 


near the central school. The new 
engine could throw a powerful 
stream higher than the highest 


buildings. Fuel was kept ready in 
the firebox and records state that 
the engine could be ready for use 
in six minutes, throwing a stream 
290 feet through 1000 feet cf hose. 
When it was necessary to use other 
motive power than the strength of 
manv men to move this fire appar- 
atus, horses were attached. At the 
sound of the firebell, draymen and 
others possessing good teams would 
race them to the engine house. The 
first teams to get there were 
tached to the fire equipment and 
raced away to the scene of the fire 
followed by a trail of smoke from 
the Silsby, dust from the unpaved 
streets and excited boys and older 
peop'e anxious to reach the scene 
of action. 

When the Silsby was new the men 
of the Steamer company were eager 
as bovs to see what the new engine 
could do and no doubt they rather 
welcomed the first fire alarm. The 
building was located not far from 
where Blake’s store is now. The 
Baberock chemical engine with D. 
Re Lewis and DD. H. Finch as en- 
gineer and assistant was first to get 
to the fire and could easily have 
extinguished it but soon the others 
arrived with the new steam engine 
fired up and ready to pump Water 
and they ordered the Babcock to get 
out of their way. They were so em- 
phatic about it that the Babcock 
was taken to the alley behind the 
building where it kept the Man- 
chester House (Park hotel) and 
some other buildings from  beins 
burned. Meantime the fire had su ich 
a start that the water poured irom 
the nozzle of the steam engine was 
of no use except to drench une 
wreckage. After this had been Gone 
very thoroughly the Steamer com- 
pany playfully doused the crew ol 
the chemicai engine, which did not 
improve their tempers, already 
roused by being ordered away trom 
the fire. It was some time be! spite 
the ill-feeling famed into flame at 
this noted “Main street lire” died 
away and the companies learne d to 
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1e residence. isttict was “pound- 
. the north by Liberty street 
‘and on the east by Reynolds with 
the exception of some straggling 
houses. In the regions beyond Pros- 
pect and New streets stopped at the 
Harris corner, then owned by the 
mother of: the present occupant. 
The finest residences of the town 
were the A. R. Loomis house on 
Main street (A. M. Cloud’s), the 
Griffin house, also on Main street, 
and the Denton house on Fast Gay 
street (Mrs. Hoyt’s). There were 
some others which were almost as 
good. 

Main street proceeded about a 
block west of Franklin and then 
turned south to the river. At that 





to form nigapetied picture. 

In trying to imagine life in Man- 
chester at this time we must remem- 
ber that there were no sewers, city 
water, paving, telephones, radios or 
automobiles, and the sidewalks were 
inadequate board structures. The 
city water system was started about 
1890, the sewer system in 1894, and 
the first paving in 1905. The first 
electric light plant was in the Hoag 
mill and was established in 1886. A 
few years later the large three-story 
mill burned down, causing a night 
of terror to the town as everything 
was dry from a long drought and, 
the water being out of the millpond, 
water was scarce to fight the fire- 
brands scattered by the wind. The 
bridge was quite badly damaged. 


In 1867 public-spirited, culture- 
loving citizens organized to collect 
funds for a library of about 200 
volumes of standard literature. Man- 
chester then, as well as in the 
years since, was favored with citi- 


to. poochene the reader 





roor 1884 © 
798 lv ee li- 
lh wa pplem er by giv- 

g home talent Seman for 

$ support. The Carnegie library 
Bee dates from 1903. _ 

It is to be hoped that Manchester 
will remember its historic buildings 
as other towns are doing. It would 
be well to have photographs taken 
before it is too late. ‘The preserva- 
tion of such buildings as the brown 
schoolhouse, Hulbert’s hall, the Car- 
penter brick and others in which 
early Manchester held its schools 
and public meetings and organized 
its churches should be a matter of 
interest to the community. 


It is with regret that the limita- 
tions of this book compel the omis- 
sion of much interesting Manches- 
ter history of this period. 


In closing we may note that while 
the little town of those days lacked 
much that we enjoy today it con- 
tained citizens who were willing to 
work and sacrifice for the good of 
the town, its churches and _ its 
schools and the spirit of the com- 
munity was for growth and im- 
provement and culture. 
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Tess on a “propellor” as steam- 
boats were then called. He found it 
“a filthy sty, a perfect sink of cor- 
_ ruption,” and with reason for the 

passengers slept on the cabin floor 
and many of them were seasick. As 
the water was rough few could eat 
the poor and scanty food provided 
on the boat. As Mr. Dunham’s 
health was poor he suffered greatly 
from being unable to sleep on the 
fioor with a crowd of others. The 
boat carried 400, which was twice 
the number for which she had ac- 
commodations. 

He was disappointed in the size of 
Chicago, though it was the most 
Stirring place he had seen. The 
next day he rode from Chicago to 
Galena on the cars and thence to 
Dubuque on a packet boat which 
went very slowly because of low 
water. After a wearisome journey 
he reached Dubuque and started for 
Bowen’s Prairie, situated near the 
corner of Delaware, Dubuque and 
Jones counties. Mr. Dunham de- 
scribed his early impressions of Io- 
wa as follows: “The road from Du- 
buque to Bowen’s Prairie lies through 
a paradise. The country cannot be 
described at all. The scenery may 
be taken as the painters’ ideal of 
beauty, though there is a lack of 
that awful sublimity that is found 
in the east among the hills and 
mountains. The road was good but 
we went slowly so that we did not 
reach the terminus of my 2000-mile 
journey until about two. I was 
completely exhausted.” <A cold tak- 
en on the boat had made him too 
ill to enjoy the novelty of being in 
Iowa. After he had rested from 
the journey he began to look about 
for a farm for his father. He de- 
scribed the Bowen’s Prairie region 
as follows: “The timber here is 
scarce and poor, and is mostly 
hardwood, but for all that I think it 
a most desirable place to live and 
one can scarcely say too much in 
favor of it. The climate is delight- 
ful, the soil excellent, the land level 
enough and the water abundant 
and good. Though society here is 
yet in its embryo, it will soon be 
moulded with an eastern cast so 
that in a few years the place will 
have the appearance of an eastern 
town.” 

On Sunday he attended the long 


Dunham took passage from 
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‘mind especiaily needed in these 
times of fast living.” 


He finally secured an option on 
an improved farm and went back 
to Vermont to report to his father. 
They tried to sell the Vermont farm 
but met with so much delay that 
the time for their option expired. It 
seemed a misfortune at the time but 
was no doubt fortunate for the price 
was too high. Cutting hay and 
grain by hand between frequent 
showers occupied most of Mr. Dun- 
ham’s time that summer though he 
found time to visit at the home of 
Miss Anne Start, the young lady of 
his choice. In September his father 
Sold the farm and in October he 
was married to the girl who had 
been dear to him since childhood. 

There was much hurry and ex- 
citement in packing for the long 
journey and bidding farewell to 
friends, before starting on the rail- 
road and boat trip to the west. Mr. 
Dunham’s father’s family were al- 
ready hurrying on their way by 
train while the newly married cou- 
ple went by boat, probably to look 
after the freight. There was con- 
siderable wind on the St. Lawrence 
and nearly all the passengers were 
very seasick. The lake was also very 
rough. After leaving Chicago Myr. 
Dunham noticed the rapid growth 
of the settlements along the road. 
Places, “where in June, there were 
but one or two dwellings now had 
from thirty to one hundred houses 
and other places where all was 
blank prairie in the spring without 
a Single building for miles around, 
were now large and pleasant vil- 
lages.” In Dubuque they were well 
accommodated at the Peasle House. 
Mr. Dunham’s account continues. 
“About 9:30 a. m. we left Dubuque 
in a crowded stage. All the male 
portion of the company had to walk 
about five miles, while going up hills. 
The company appeared civil and 
well-disposed but the weather was 
cold and I was quite ill so we did 
not enjoy the ride aS we should 
ctherwise. We got a good dinner 
at Price’s tavern where I would 
gladly have stayed until the next 
day for I was so tired and sick that 
I could walk with difficulty. We ar- 
rived at Bowen’s Prairie about 5:00 
p.m. I found two tetters, one from 
mother and one from Bicknell who 
is out of money and therefore in 
trouble. I shall go to his relief to- 
morrow if I am well enough, but 
where to find him I cannot tell. 
Mother’s letter brought better news 
as they arrived at Palo, Ill., with 
their baggage. 
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“The next day I succeeded in get- 
ting a ride to Dubuque with strang- 
ers. I stopped at the Twelve-Mile 
House over night. The tavern was 
crowded and therefore I was not 
very well accommodated for a sick 
person, but they did their best so I 
should not complain. The next 
morning I left the tavern at sun- 
rise and had not traveled more than 
four miles when I saw Bicknell 
coming on foot leading one horse, 
having pawned the other for his ex- 
penses, I turned him about and we 
both went on foot to Dubuque, some 
eight miles. While I was doing 
some business in Dubuque Bicknell 
went over to Dunleith and got the 
other horse and about 2:00 p. m. we 
started for our future home. The 
evening was cold and unfortunetely 
I was obliged to ride after sundown 
without an overcoat. The result was 
I had a Severe chill and did not 
sleep at all during the night. The 
next morning soon after sunrise we 
were traveling westward on our 
horses at the rate of five miles per 
hour, and about noon we arrived at 
Bowen’s Prairie, sore, lame and 
sick, but glad to find a stopping 
place at last. Im the evening Mr. 
Canfield came over and informed us 
that father, mother and the rest 
had arrived and were at his house. 
My wife and I went over to see 
them. They had almost enjeyed the 
journey or at least were not much 
fatigued by it.” 

For some time after this the fam- 
ily was in an unsettled state and 
finally found temporary homes while 
the great question of their perma- 
nent location was being discussed. 
Mr. F. W. Dunham’s health con- 
tinued poor, but he worked when- 
ever possible and no doubt many 
times when modern doctors would 
have prescribed complete rest. He 
taught a subscription school and 
posted books at the local store kept 
by Whitmore & Eaton. 

The coming of 1856 brought one 
of the coldest winters ever known 
here, when even the wild animals 
perished because of intense cold and 
very deep snow. This was hard ior 
newcomers in their small and 
crowded cabins, insufficiently heat- 
ed. Mr. Dunham’s diary states 
that they felt the cold worse than 
in Vermont, and that it was very 
dangerous to attempt to travel the 
prairies, several persons having al- 
ready perished in the open country 
to the west. 

During this winter the Dunham 
families became acquainted with 
Mr. L..O. Stevens, also of Vermont, 
who was staying at Hopkinton while 
looking for a location. In the spring 
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: e colony. 
© D. B, Noble, L. 
and J. E. Eldredge, 
. , F. W. Dunham, and 

L On the 8th of July 
they left Yankee Scttlement with a 
strong determination to find a loca- 





tion or spend the summer and fall 


in the attempt. 

__ They drove along the Turkey river 
the first day. On the second day 
they reached Fayette, a nine- 
months-old town with 100 dwellings 
and a fine stone seminary in pro- 
cess of construction. They went on 
through West Union, Fort Atkin- 
son and the old Mission, Osage and 
St. Ansgar. Here the country was 
marshy and the mosquitoes very 
numerous and _ troublesome. The 
only drinking water to be had was 
slough water. They toiled along 
across the Minnesota line but found 
ho improvement as to mud and 
sloughs until they came to a rich 
prairie covered with grass as high 
as the horses’ backs. They would 
have liked to locate here but could 
not as it was an Indian reservation. 
After traveling as far as Mankato 
they started back by a different 
route, finding it even worse as the 
sloughs were so bad that everyone 
but the drivers had to walk and help 
lift the wagons through the mud. 
They found a chance for individual 
locations not far from Faribault 
but no chance for a colony. There 
was difficulty finding their way 
from the last branch of the Root 
river to the Upper Iowa river as 
there was no road to show a path 
through the grass, much of which 
was as high as the horses. After 
reaching Iowa the traveling was 
easier and when they reached their 
old road at Fort Atkinson they made 
their longest day’s drive, forty-one 
That night camp was made 
near West Union and the next day 
the party made the 39-mile drive to 
Yankee Settlement. 


The following day they sold off 
their outfit and prepared to dis- 
band but thought they would take 
one more look as while they had 
been gone a railroad had been sur- 
veyed through Yankee Settlement. 
The homeseekers followed the line 
of stakes southeast until they came 
to a beautiful grove and creek where 
they decided to locate the colony. 
The Rev. J. H. Kasson was living at 
the present site of Almoral and J. 
A. G. Cattron was near. Finding 






a settlement with a Congrega- 
1 church, an institution of 
higher learning and other features 
of the best New England civilization. 

The season was too far advanced 
to plant crops but Mr. Kasson al- 
ready had corn and potatoes erow- 
ing on their land, so Mr. Dunham 
spent considerable time during the 
fall in harvesting his share of the 
crops. He was also busy with the 
affairs of the “Almoral Proprietors”, 
as he was the secretary of the or- 
ganization and was making plans 
for his own house and the academy 
building. Sometimes they had" “to 
stop the other work to fight prairie 
fires. 


When winter ended work at Al- 
moral F. W. Dunham returned to 
Bowen’s Prairie, and in January, 
1857, he welcomed his first-born 
son, George W. Dunham. The win- 
ter was very cold with snow a foot 
and a half deep on the level and in 
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many places it was so deep. that 
cattle walked over the LOpS | Of 
fences as they pleased. The wind 
blew steadily from the northwest 


and the temperature reached -38. 
Mr. Dunham almost regretted leav- 
ing New England, but in spite of the 
cold he taught school most of the 
time. 


As spring approached Joseph 
Dunham and his son, Bicknell, who 
were already living at Almoral, took 
advantage of the days when the 
roads were good enough to ~- haul 
loads to make trips to Bowen's 
Prairie for wheat for sowing and 
for food. 

On the 4th of April the Dunham’s 
broke up housekeeping at Bowen’s 
Prairie, but the day was so stormy 
and cold that Mrs. Dunham and 
the baby remained at a friend’s 
house, while Mr. Dunham and his 
brother Bicknell took the goods to 
Almoral. As they were starting Mr. 
Stevens came and Francis and 
Bicknell Dunham took the oath of 
office to conduct the postoffice at 
Almoral. The next dav they went 
to the postoffice at Plum Spring 
(Greeley) and mailed the oath and 
bond. On Saturday and Mondav 
Mr. Dunham tried to complete his 
little house but did not get it done. 
The next day he went to Bowen’s 
Prairie after his family. On the 
dav following the weather was un- 
favorable as thev had to face a cold 
wind all the wav. Procress was slow 
over the poor trail soegy with sprine 
mud. Mrs. Dunham was noted 
throughout her lone life for her 
cheerfulness and patience and this 
must have been one of the occasions 


tee 


usehold goo 
share to the cares of the trip. At 
last they reached Almoral and the 
haven for which they had been 
longing, a home of their own, tho 
it was only a rough board shanty 
10x12. Here they made a real home, 
rich in love and spiritual and intel- 
lectual culture. Mr. Dunham plant- 
ed his crops, attended to his post- 
office, helped survey and plan the 
settlement and its buildings, espe- 
cially the 24x30 two-story institute 
building which waa finished so that 
Mr. Dunham opened school in it De- 
cember Ist, with about twenty pupils 
in attendance. On the 15th of De- 
cember they moved into their new 
house and Mr. Dunham hoped that 
he might find study and_ writing 
more convenient than while living 
in the board shanty or with the 
whole Dunham family, nine in euills 
in a one-room log cabin 16x20. 


During the summer of 1857 five 
dwellings and the academy had 
been built in Almoral and the cars 
were running on the new railroad 
to Nottingham (Earlville) so they 
were quite encouraged as to the suc- 
cess of their settlement though the 
season had been a poor one—very 
cold and wet, and the terrible fi- 
nancial crisis and hard times 
brought great hardships to the whole 
country and especially to the new 
settlers of Iowa. 


In 1858 there was a change in the 
Iowa schools, which became public 
Schools with their upkeep paid by 
taxes, hence there was no Jonger 
the necessity for private schools un- 
less to fill a special need. The hard 
times had made the managing of 
the school difficult and in 1860 the 
Almoral institute (or academy) clos- 
ed, after it had contributed to the 
welfare of the county by educating 
valuable citizens and teachers. 


As it was necessary for Mr. Dun- 
ham to continue teaching the home 
at Almoral, founded with so much 
hope. was broken up. After a per- 
iod of teaching at Sparta, Wis., Mr. 
Dunham came back to teach in 
Rarlville for two years. The-con- 
tract is somewhat interesting from 
a historical standpoint as Mr. Dun- 
ham “agreed to teach nine months 
with wife and find ourselves for $25 
per month and all the tuition I ean 
collect from persons who are non- 
residents of the district.’ He had 
95 pupils in the spring of 1862, some 
of them being well advanced in 
their studies. Here the Dunham’s 
bought ancther home and he wrote 
concerning it “I hope by the assist- 
ance of Providence that I may never 
again be without a home—a little 
spot upon this green earth that I 
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ig asas dpahtst aot 
Dleasant home was start- 
chester and another little 

; soon a member of it. 
5 Dunham recorded 
ere are about 1000 inhabi- 
tants in- Manchester, with 332 chil- 
- dren and three schools. I have the 
charge of two departments, the 1st 
and 2nd, assisted by Miss Mary Mc- 
Collum, who well earns her $20 per 
month and beard. We each have 
about 60 scholars and are progress- 
ing finely, myself being the judge.” 
Another comment says “I wish I 
could study for them awhile, I would 
show them how to get lessons in a 
way most of them little dream of. I 
would not care so much if they did 
not hinder a whole class. For this 


the Manchester String band, a spell- 


ing school conducted by Prof. Kel- 


sey, an old folks’ concert, show, etc. 
The supper was a prominent fea- 
ture and the affair was a great suc- 
cess as it resulted in a fund of 
$126.45 for the teacher they wished 
to honor and gave him the more 
precious gift of the assurance of the 
love and appreciation of the com- 
munity. The next school election 
voted a special tax of $10,000 to 
erect a large brick schoolhouse. 


There were only three votes against 
it. The brown schoolhouse on the 
Central schoolgrounds and the Bur- 
rington brick being inadequate to 
the needs of the growing school, in 
1866, the school occupied the base- 
ment of the new Methodist church, 


ent. 
ss. In the fall of 1867 Mr. 
m was elected county super- 


| Tigers iva c in the hasee i intendent and resigned as principal 


- . ment of the M. E. church, there was © 
“an interesting program with music 
_ by the Manchester Cornet band and 


of the Manchester school to accept 


that office on the first of January, 
1868. 


During the fall of 1867 in the last 
entry in his diary he expressed him- 
self as being contented and happy— 
“happy because I have confidence 
in God, that He is good and kind 
and does all things well. Now after 
three years of hard labor in Man- 
chester as a teacher I find myself 
among very dear friends in a home 


of my own. I am very happy though 


at present out of health and con- 
sequently out of employment. The 
days and weeks drag slowly away 
and I am patiently as possible wait- 
ing.” 


On January 7, 1868, he found an 
everlasting home in the heavenly 
mansions where his good wife join- 
ed him many years later. 
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_ road building only 5,000 miles had 
been built, mostly short lines, but 


in the years 1850-54 20,000 miles 
were built, the most important of 
which were the “trunk lines” con- 


necting the Ohio and Mississippi . 


valleys and the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic seaport cities. Although 
the idea of improvements at nation- 
al expense was contrary to the 
policy of the democratic party then 
in control in Washington, the de- 
mand for aid in railread pbuilding 
was so great that congress granted 
public lands to the states to be 
turned over to the railroads. Alto- 
gether congress donated about 20,- 
000,000 acres in this decade. A 
share of this was in Iowa, which 
like her sister states, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, was doubling its popu- 
lation each decade. States, coun- 
ties and cities also helped the rail- 
roads by gifts and so did bankers 
and land speculators for when the 
railroad went through a region it 
greatly increased the value of the 
land along its line. About $450,000, 
000 of European capital was also 
invested in American railroads by 
the time the Civil war began. 

The building of railroads carried 
the commerce of Iowa directly east, 
and the grain from this and the 
adjoining states which had been 
shipped south down the Mississip- 
pi now went to the eastern indus- 
trial cities and to Europe. It was 
a great help to the pioneers to have 
better markets for their produce. 

Perhaps we can better understand 
what the coming of the railroads 
meant to the people of Delaware 
county if we try to look down the 
years at conditions then and listen 
to the talk of a pioneer family. 

It was in July, 1855, and Mr. 
Smith had just returned from Du- 
buque, where he had taken a load 
of grain to sell and had bought 
some supplies for the family. As 
they crowded around to see _ his 
purchases he said, “I will not be 
obliged to make that long hard trip 
through the sloughs and over those 
steep clay hills very many more 
times for the railroad has 
come to Dunleith and before long 
they will be starting to build from 
Dubuque out this way.” 

“Oh, father,’ chorused the chil- 
dren, “did you see the engine? 
What did it look like?” Their 
father described the engine with 
its funnel-shaped smokestack and 
told of the quantities of wood it took 
to get up steam and of the enor- 
mous piles of wood there were piled 


‘spoke of the 





great celebration 
when the first train arrived at Dun- 
leith (East Dubuque). Dubuque 
joined in the welcome by having a 
cannon fired from the bluff at sun- 
rise. Many citizens took part in a 
long parade and there were speech- 
€s by prominent men and a hilar- 
ious time generally. The men from 
the boats on the river did not share 
in the joy of the occasion for they 
could see that the coming of the 
railroad would hurt their freight 
and passenger business, hence they 
were very jealous and there were 
many fights between the river men 
and the railroad men, _ especially 
When their passions were inflamed 
by strong drink. The difficulty was 
not so serious at Dubuque as in the 
towns further down the river. It is 
evident that they had to have the 
river men bring the railroad equip- 
ment, etc., across by boat until a 
bridge was built some time later. 

On the west side of the Missis- 
sippi men were very busy making 
preparations for laying a track and 
cutting down large trees to make 
thousands of railroad ties and large 
Strong timbers for bridges across 
the streams. Surveyors were out 
with their instruments planning the 
shortest route that could be fol- 
lowed without cutting through ma- 
ny hills. In answer to the chil- 
dren’s questions, Mr. Smith explain- 
ed how the roadbed was built and 
track laid. 

John objected, “It looks to me as 
if that would be so much work and 
would cost so much and take so 
many men that they would never 
finish.” 

“Tt does cost a great deal but the 
roadbuilders are getting money 
from the east, and as for the men, 
you should see the swarms of Irish- 
men and other foreigners pouring 
in to work on the railroad, as well 
as men from eastern states. Even 
if it is expensive it will be a good 
thing for all these men will need 
our wheat and hogs and cattle to 
feed them, and more and more peo- 
ple will be coming here to buy from 
us, besides giving us a chance to 
ship our produce east when the 
road is completed.” 

Mrs. Smith had been a silent but 
interested listener as she put a 
johnny cake to bake in the dutch 
oven before the fire place and turn- 
ed the meat that was roasting be- 
for the fire. She now said “I do 
hope that the coming of all these 
people will give me some chance to 
sell my butter. Since you made 
that nice stone milk house down by 
the spring where I can set my pans 
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and crocks of milk and cream in 
the cold water, I have very good 
butter and we have so many cows 
now that there is more than we can 
use or sell to passing emigrants. I 
do hate to make it and then have 
it spoil for want of a market.” 

“Well, when that johnny cake is 
done we will find a market for some 
of the butter and I am sure that as 
soon as the railroad is near enough 
we can Sell the butter and eggs too. 
We could not carry them across the 
country by team in this heat with- 
out their spoiling by the way, but 
the railroad trains can whisk them 
into Chicago easier and quicker 
than we could take them to Du- 
buque.” 

By the end of 1855 there were 67 
miles of track laid in Iowa, mostly 
on the road they were trying to 
complete to Iowa City, then the 
capital, by Jan. 1, 1856, as the con- 
tract demanded. It was very cold 
(about -30) and the roadbuilding 
was so hindered that by dusk of De- 
cember 31, 1855, about 1000 feet of 
track were still to be laid. Volun- 
teer workers joined the construc- 
tion crew, fires were built to help 
them endure the cold and to thaw 
out the engine when it froze. All 
worked at top speed and finished 
the track in time so that the train 
was shoved to the platform just at 
midnight. 

In this county there was more in- 
terest in the progress of the rail- 
road from Dubuque. In the fall of 
1856 when Mr. Smith took a load 
of produce to the railroad camp to 
sell he allowed the boys to go with 
him. The workers were then out of 
the hills and the grade was being 
builé much more rapidly. When 
the welcome news spread over the 
county that the road was to be 
completed to Dyersville at a certain 
day and a great celebration was 
planned for the coming of the cars, 
the man who brought this informa- 
tion to the Smith’s was from Hart- 
wick. After giving the news he said, 
“They are getting up processions 
from all parts of the county to 
join in the Dyersville celebration 
and we want everybody from down 
this way to join the Hartwick pro- 
cession. We are going to have the 
band ride in a wagon drawn by 
forty yoke of oxen and everybody 
else is to fall in behind the band. 
Get out everybody you can and let’s 
show ’em what this part of the 
county can do.” He then galloped 
on to get ail the settlers in the 
region of “the Bay” to join the pro- 
cession. 

How excited the children were 
when their parents told them that 
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ttle strung out in line by a long 
series of chains. The cattle and 
_ their owners were excited and some 
of the animals were frightened and 
tried to run away or fight with the 
other oxen. At last they were all 
Straightened out and with a great 
cracking of whips and yelling of 
“Whoa, haw, Buck”, or “Gee there, 
Star,” the long line started, wind- 
ing up around the hill from the 
river. After they were well on their 
way and on a safe piece of road the 
band started to play to get the 
teams used to the unaccustomeu 
sound. Both the cattle and the 
horses in the teams following be- 
hind were frightened at the drums 


and fifes which made up most of ; 
the band and the men had all that“ 


they could do to prevent a stam- 
pede. The owners of the cattle 
walked beside them and their voices 
helped to calm the terror of the 
animals. Two marshals on horse- 
back rode by the side of the band- 
wagon and its teams and helped to 
control the unruly but one of their 
Chief tasks was to prevent the hors- 
es following behind from getting 
ahead of the bandwagon which no 
one was allowed to pass. When 
other teams came up with them they 
fell into line and the _ procession 
grew longer and longer. Some peo- 
ple managed to get new clothes for 
the occasion and all wore the best 
they had. Even the horses were 
decorated with squirrel tails or 
Strips of red flannel fastened to 
their bridles. These fluttered as the 
horses tossed their heads, fretting 
at being held down to the slow gait 
of the oxen. The lumber wagons 
varied from those which were near- 
ly new and painted to the most 
dilapidated old ones. In one respect 
they were all alike, being crowded 
with all the people they could hold 
The fortunate ones rode on spring 
seats, others had chairs, but by far 
the greater number rode on boards 
placed across the top of the wagon- 
box. The roads were rough and the 
wagons had no springs so the jolt- 
ing was terrible but people were us- 
ed to it. Occasionally there were 
outcries and laughter as an unusual 
jolt caused a chair to tip over or 
the end of a board to slip off the 
box, spilling those seated upon it. 

After a ride of several hours 
they arrived at Dyersville, and the 
teams were tied to wagons, trees 


ise 
vt dead: erowd as. eed dsr within a 
_day’s travel was there, and there 

was also a picnic dinner at which 


all obtainable kinds of food were 
served, but these delights were but 
incidents. The great event of the 
day was when the train loaded with 
celebrators from farther east came 
in. It had started at 7:00 a. m., but 
it did not reach Dyersville until 
1:00 p. m. The fresh roadbed al- 
lowed the rails to spread under the 
weight of the engine, though it was 
not large, and the locomotive was 
off the track three times on the 
way but was lifted back on and 
continued on its way. The crowd 
waiting at Dyersville heard its 
whistle and saw the bluish wood 
smoke from its smokestack, far 
down the track, then with ringing 
bell and a great hiss of escaping 
steam it drew near and _ stopped. 
The crowd surged forward to get 
as close as possible, every boy was 
as near the front as he could get, 
struggling to get a view of the 
wonderful locomotive and his hero, 
the engineer. 

When the great events of the day 
were over the Smith family and 
most of the others set out for home, 
glad that they did not have to wait 
tor slow-moving oxen, but could let 
the horses, eager to get home, trot 
whenever the road was good 
enough. It was dark when they 
reached home and they were almost 
too tired to do the evening chores, 
but no one would willingly have 
missed this great celebration of 
May 11, 1857. 

Everyone was full of hope and 
enthusiasm. It seemed as if the 
hard pioneering days were over 
and the railroad with its benefits 
would soon cross the county, but 
alas, in a few weeks the bubble of 
Speculation burst, nearly all banks 
failed and money could not be had. 
The railroad was so nearly com- 
pleted to Earlville that they man- 
aged to finish it to that point, then 
called Nottingham after one of the 
largest stockholders of the railroad 
company. Months passed _ before 
money could be secured to finish 
building the road. From the end of 
the railroad stage coaches carried 
the travelers on their way. The 
Northwestern stage line ran thru 
Manchester and Forestville to West 
Union and St. Paul. The Western 
Mail Stage company had been run- 
ning a line from Dubuque Via Rock- 
ville, Delhi, MBailey’s Ford and 
Coflin’s Grove to Independence, 
Quasqueton and farther west. This 
company had promised the new 
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ron ersvi _Independ-— 
) | they had not “done : so. 
e Dyer and leading men of the 


h three interested towns organized a 


new stage company called “The 
_ People’s Line.” These stages began 
to run in 1857. Farmers — living 
along this new route helped to make 
it passable by filling up the low 
places. This line being more di- 
rect drew the travel from the old 
route and soon the Western Stage 
company withdrew from the Rock- 
ville-Delhi- Bailey’s Ford route and 
began running over the Burrington 
route, leaving the southern route to 
be served by smaller wagons. From 
this time the places on the south- 
ern route which had been such busy 
stopping places for travelers began 
to decline. At first the stage com- 
panies used two-horse hacks called 
“jerkies”’ which would carry seven 
people. Later the main lines had 
the magnificent Concord coaches 
which cost $1,000 each. These were 
painted bright red with gilt trim- 
mings and the body of the coach 
was suspended on strong leather 
straps which allowed it to sway to 
and fro when the riding was rough 
which was supposed to make riding 
easier. Nine grown people and sev- 
eral children could ride inside and 
four on top besides the one sitting 
on the seat with the driver. A lea- 
ther covered “boot” at the rear held 
the luggage. Several coaches pass- 
ed through the county every day go- 
ing east and west and there were 
even two or more night coaches, all 
filled with passengers. As the four 
horses were driven as fast as the 
roads would permit, there were 
stations a few miles apart where 
fresh horses were kept ready and 
waiting. Many stations fed the 
passengers as well as the horses. 
The hotels at Delhi such as the 
Harding house and the old tavern, 
the Clarence house and the old 
Baldwin house (the Nix house torn 
down in 1933) and the Coffin and 
Baker houses at Coffin’s Grove, are 
examples of stage stations within 
the county on the main lines east, 
west, south and southwest. Colony, 
York and Yankee Settlement were 
on the main north road while For- 
estville, Hartwick, Bailey’s Ford and 
other small stations accommodated 
their share of travelers. The stag- 
es supplemented the railroads dur- 
ing the heavy traffic of this period 
and as the railroads were extended 
the stages were discontinued. 

The terrible winters of 1856-7 and 
1857-8 passed with their severe 
cold and storms which were par- 
ticularly trying to the new settlers 
On the prairie who had relied on 
buying food and fuel with the mon- 
ey they had put into the banks for 
safe keeping and which was now 
either lost in the bank failures or 
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ped on his way 
‘Maybe they will 


Named C. H. Carpenter has taken 
hold of it as a partner of Magill, 
Denton & Co., and they will begin 
working to finish the grade west 
from Nottingham in a few months. 
Mr. Charles Paxson, who keeps the 
long store on the corner south of 
the Clarence House is so sure that 
they are going to get to Manchester 
in a year or so that he is buying 
ties to sell to the railroad later and 
will pay for them in goods from the 
store. I am going to cut a lot of 
my big oak trees and split the body 
wood up into ties. The tops will 
do for us to burn, and even if he 
doesn’t pay us a very high price it 
will be worthwhile to have some- 
thing to trade for clothes and boots. 
We are all nearly barefooted at our 
house.” 


Mr. Smith agreed that it would 
be a fine chance to change some of 
his big trees into supplies for the 
family and the neighbor drove on, 
spreading the good news as he went. 

Little Albert, who had been list- 
ening, now pleaded, “Oh, pa, may I 
have a pair of red-topped boots 
with copper toes? These are all 
worn out and too small besides.” 

“Yes, if you will be a good boy 
and keep the woodbox filled and 
carry water from the spring when- 
ever the water pail is empty and 
help your mother all you can.” 

“May I go with you to buy the 
boots, pa? I have never been to 
Manchester.” 

“Yes, you may go, and I think we 
will try to go as soon as possible or 
So many others will be wanting to 
trade in tiesy that the boots may all 
be gone. You help with the chores 
so that I will have more time to 
split out the ties,” 

AS everybody worked diligently it 
was not long before a load of ties 
was ready, and Albert, wrapped up 
as warmly as possible in a_ big 
home-knit scarf and with mittens 
and socks knit from the wool of his 
own pet sheep, climbed up on the 
load behind his father. It takes a 
long time for a team to haul a hea- 
vy load over nine or ten miles of 
poor road and by the time they 


' were half-way Albert was crying 


with the cold. .His father took the 
buffalo robe from his own limbs 
and added it to Albert’s wraps 
which made him more comfortable. 

How interested he was as they 













very long pile on a vacant lot near- 
_ by. 


Albert was invited into the 
store to get warm. The store was 
filled with dry goods, boots and 
Shoes, hardware an@ groceries, most 
interesting to the little boy from 
the country. When his father came 
in to pick out the articles he was 
to receive in trade he kindly made 
the purchasing of the boots come 
first. They were calfskin with high 
tops reaching well up toward the 
knee and set in the upper part of 
each front was a piece of red lea- 
ther, which had printed on it in 
gilt the figure of a horse running 
at full speed. Around the ends of 
the toes a shining strip of copper 
protected the leather from the 
hard knocks boys’ toes are apt to 
get. Mr. Smith also took in ex- 
change for his ties some tea, sugar, 
salt and spices and enough heavy 
Striped bed-ticking to make a new 
feather bed and also to make gar- 


- ments similar to modern overalls 


for himself and his sons. So many 
men traded ties and wood for this 
bed-ticking, the only cloth they 
could afford in those hard times, 
that one season was known as “The 
bed-ticking winter.” 

There was much talk in the store 
of the plans for the completion of 
the railroad to Manchester. It was 
said that Jacob McKay, who lived 
southwest of town, had told his 
brother Amos that he would give 
166 acres of his land to the engineer 
who first brought a train over the 
Maquoketa at Manchester. Others 
said that the railroad contractors 
Magill, Denton and Carpenter, had 
Secured money to finish building the 
road and the storekeeper was very 
hopeful that he would soon have a 
market for the ties and wood for 
the engines. “Yes, sir,” he declared, 
“we will have a railroad before 
sonny here gets these boots worn 
out.” 


Time passed on. In July, 1859, 
work was resumed by the contrac- 
tors. They hired many men and 
worked rapidly so that by the first 
of October the road was completed 
to Manchester, where for a time 
the cars unloaded passengers and 
freight on the east side of the 
river, where there were great piles 
of wood for fuel for the engines. 
When the railroad bridge was fin- 
ished and the depot built.on the 
west side of the river it was an- 
nounced that on a certain day the 
train would cross the railroad 
bridge. A crowd of people gathered 
to see it and to hear the speeches 
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ponderous, b 
much smaller than those of today, 
brought thé train across the 
Maquoketa and had stopped with 
much letting off of steam and ring- 
ing of bells at the turntable which 
was to reverse the engine’s direc- 
tion for the return trip, Amos Mc- 
Kay said to his brother, “Now is 
the time for you to step up and 
give the deed for that 160 acres of 
land to the engineer as you prom- 
ised.” Jacob replied, “Don’t you 
hear the engine saying, ‘Ten dol- 
lars, ten dollars?’ Yhat hundred 
and sixty is worth ten dollars an 
acre now that the railroad is here 
and I can’t afford to give it away.” 
He kept his land but had to endure 





the teasing of his neighbors for 
some time. 
The contractors built on across 


the county, reaching Masonville 
October 22d and then hurrying 
westward to Independence, Water- 
loo, etc. 

With the coming of the railroad 
to transport produce to eastern 
markets better times came to the 
people of the county and the new 
town of Manchester grew quite rap- 
idly. A number of those who had 
come with the railroad located here, 
from the contractors, Magill, Den- 
ton and Carpenter, to the Irish lab- 
Oorers with their red-flannel shirts. 
Their descendants continued to 
live here. 


In those days engineers were held 
responsible for all damage to their 
engines and tenders and the cost of 
repairs was deducted from _ their 
pay. Conductors were responsible 
for accidents to or caused by their 
trains. One of the printed rules 
was “Run slowly, as it is no ob- 
ject to make time.” No doubt this 
Was necessary as the roadbed was 
rough and unballasted and there 
was nothing to prevent livestock 
from getting on the track. 


A number of years later when 
these defects had been remedied 
the railroad gave a week of excur- 
sions to school children and their 
teachers. This was in August, 1862. 
The first to have free rides were 
those from Manchester and west. 
1500 went on the excursion but a 
rainy day marred their enjoyment. 
From the towns east of Manchester 
1280 took part in the trip in their 
turn. Two days later the children 
and teachers of Dubuque were of- 
fered their ride but only about 300 
of them accepted. Probably it was 
not so great a treat to them as to 
the children from the small towns 
and and country schools. It was 
well that these excursions were 
completed on Saturday for the very 
next Sunday there came a heavy 
rain which took out bridges, dams 
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i jon Fie Delee 
nsportation by 

the way, or else 
distances. Some enter- 

g citizens of Delhi determined 

to secure a railroad through that 
part of the county. They tried hard 
to build a railroad called the Dela- 
ware County & Pacific railroad in 
1855 and an election was held to 
see if the county would finance the 
proposed road with cash and bonds. 
The people of the county voted 
against the proposition 708 to 260. 
After the Civil war the undaunted 
F. B. Doolittle and Col. J. H. Peters 
conferred together and decided to 
open a correspondence with  rail- 
road men and others, hoping that 
a road could be built from some 
point on the Mississippi to a point 
in Fayette county. By 1868 these 
men had interested influential citi- 
zens of Fayette, Cascade, Straw- 
berry Point, Greeley, Hopkinton, 
Maquoketa and DeWitt, and a com- 
pany was formed in the hope of 
building a road from: Clinton north. 
Soon the Clinton men began _ to 
back out and finally gave it up but 
the men from Fayette and the 
Delaware county towns would not 
give up but went to Davenport and 
induced men of that city to go in 
with them in building a road to be 
called the Davenport & St. Paul. 
Subscription books were at once 
opened and Judge Doolittle, in 
charge of the Delaware county 
books, soon secured the allotment 
of $100.000 from the Delaware 
county towns on the proposed line. 
An engineer was employed and a 


tic the hardest blow 

all and the Davenport men wish- 
d to give up the project but the 
Delaware county men, especially 
Col. Peters, W. A. Heath and F. B. 
Doolittle of Delhi, worked and 
fought indefatiguably and finally 
persuaded the Davenport men to 
stay with the project. The state 
legislature passed a new law per- 
mitting towns to vote a 5 per cent. 
tax for such projects, so finally in 
1870 contracts were let for grading, 


bridging and laying of ties from 
Davenport to Fayette. In this 
county the work was under the 


management of Judge Doolittle. By 
September, 1872, trains were run- 
ning into Delhi. This account may 
not seem very interesting but if we 
could have a full report of the dif- 
ficulties surmounted and the dis- 
couragements conquered by the in- 
domitable men of Delhi, and the 
sacrifice involved in the raising of 
the money we would find it a real 
story of pluck and heroism and 
would rejoice in their success in 
bringing the railroad through that 
section of Delaware county. Later 
this road became a part of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 


When the Southwestern railroad 
was being constructed in the fall of 
1858 it stopped three miles short of 


Sand Spring. The county was suf- 
fering from a scarcity of money 
since the bank failures and general 
financial collapse of 1857, hence the 
railroad builders could proceed but 
slowly for lack of funds. The next 
spring the people of Sand Spring 
turned out and helped lay the ties 
and rails over the gap that pre- 
vented their town from being con- 
nected with the outside world. Sev- 
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m Sand eae and 
of that locality objected 
to ravine a 5 per cent. tax for a 
railroad to help Hopkinton. They 
felt so strongly about it that thev 
carried the matter into court and 
finally to the Supreme Court at a 
cost of about $2000. They were suc- 
cessful in securing a perpetual in- 
junction which saved them about 
$6000 in taxes. 


In 1889 the branch of the Tlinois 
Central from Manchester south to 
Cedar Rapids was built and did an 
important business until motor ve- 
hicles took its patronage. 


The Chicago Great Western, built 
in 1886-7, gives Delaware county 
another good connection with the 
outside world. 


Connecting Manchester with the 
Great Western and with the Mil- 
waukee at their junction in Oneida 
is our county’s own railroad, the 
Manchester & Oneida, which has 
always been owned and operated by 
local people and has served its pur~ 
pose of giving Manchester better 
shipping facilities very well since it 
was built in 1901. 

In these times of automobiles and 
heavy motor trucks it is hard to 
realize how much. the coming of the 
railroads did for this county and 
the rest of Iowa. For years they 
hauled all our products to market 
and brought in all our supplies, 
carried the mail and made travei- 
ing fast and easy in the days when 
Iowa’s public highways were wun- 
graded dirt roads, often almost im- 
passable with mud. We are so ac- 
customed to the service of the rail~- 
roads that we do not appreciate 
the regular running of the trains 
unless the interruption of this fa- 
miliar routine for some reason 
shows us how much we still depend 
upon them. 
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n D. Wood, though only a 
served in the Mexican 
war. In 1848 he took the land 
warrant allowed for his services and 
located in Richland township. He 
was then but 20 years old but he 
became a prominent citizen of Del- 
aware county. Franklin Emerson 
was also one who became known 
beyond the limits of the township, 
and also Wm. B. Smith and E. S. 
Cowles. The Hawley, Carey, Clark, 
Gilbert, Preussner, Heyer, Durham, 
Kenna, Hebron, Larrabee, Millett, 
Sedgwick and other families came 
during the period of which we are 
writing. 

For some years the town of For- 
estville was quite a busy place, with 
lumber and grist mills, store, post- 
office, and a tavern to accommo- 
date the heavy overland travel of 
the ’50’s. In 1854 a good frame 
schoolhouse was built just east of 
town. It cost $300, which was a 
large sum for those days. As the 
cost was but partly covered by tax- 
ation H. D. Wood mortgaged his 
own land to borrow money of the 
school fund to make up the rest of 
the cost. After this building burn- 
ed about sixteen years later a brick 
building was erected. 


C. R. Davis, who settled on Sec- 
tion 5 in 1850, utilized the lime- 
stone on his Jand by burning lime 
in three kilns to sell to the settlers. 

When Hugh Middleton located on 


Section 10 in 1854 there were more 
Indians than white settlers in Rich- 
land township. Deer and all kinds 
of game were plentiful and rattlers 
were SO numerous one had to jump 
lively to avoid them. Mr. Middie- 
ton’s home was the usual 14x16, 
built of round locs with a grass 
roof. He describes it as follows: 
“Green logs in the walls, ereen 
chinking and plaster, a green roof 
and a green carpet of growing grass 
and a green set of foreigners to 
move into it.” 

Mrs. F. Preussner gave an inter- 
esting account of the coming of her 
family to the township. After com- 
ing from Germany they had lived 
in Chicago for ten years when the 
streets were so full of mudholes 
that signs were posted up with the 






the library. . Mrs. 
Preussner and the younger children 
rode to the end of the railroad at 
Freeport, while Mr. Preussner made 
the entire journey with wagons 
drawn by oxen. There were so ma- 
ny emigrants rushing to the west 
that lodging houses and _ settlers’ 
cabins were crowded and it was 
hard to get lodging for the nicht. 
People objected to keeping children 
so strongly that Mrs. Preussner was 
at last compelled to tell her chil- 
dren to keep out of sight until she 
had made arrangements for the 
night’s lodging. The last night was 
spent at the brick hotel of Henry 
Baker in Coffin’s Grove. In the 
morning Mr. Baker directed them to 
their future home, where a log cab- 
in was being built for them. Cook- 
ine had to be done outdoors under 
difficulties for awhile. Mrs. Preuss- 
ner was so fond of this first cabin 
home that in later years she order- 
ed that it should be undisturbed 
as long as it would stand. 


During the severe winter of 
1857-8 one of their neighbors by 
the name of Schultz came over on 
a visit. It was quite warm that dav 
and just at night his son came 
over to go home with him. He had 
not put on a coat to make the 
short journey of aq mile. Mrs. 
Preussner noticed a storm coming 
up but was too polite to tell the 
guests thev should start for home. 
so they remained until after supper. 
By that time the wind was blowing 
hard and it was snowing. Thev 
started for home. but became too 
bewildered to find their wav. The 
next morning another Schultz bov 
came to Mr. Preussner’s honing 
that his father and brother had re- 
mained there over night. The storm 
continued with such fury all day 
that it was night before other set- 
tlers could be notified and a search- 
ing partv organized. The frozen 
body of the boy was found about a 
mile southeast of the Preussner 
home. His father had given him 
his coat and then had stacgered on 
through the dark and storm, hop- 
ing to reach his own home or some 
other cabin. His tracks showed that 
he passed within a few rods of his 
own door but not seeing any land- 
marks in the smother of snow he 
wandered on several miles, until 
finally chilled and exhausted he 
sank down in the snow near Aaron 
Sullivan’s home in Coffin’s Grove 
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HONEY CREEK 


It has been related in the earlier 
voluine that the Bennett’s made 
what is usually called the first set- 
tlement in the county in the Eads’ 
Grove region a century ago. After 
the arrival of Mrs. Bennett’s father, 
Wm. Eads in 1838, a number of set- 
tlers were attracted to the locality. 
One of the earliest of these was D. 
B. Noble. Mrs. Jennie Noble has 
given us some reminiscences of 
those early days. Bohan Noble was 
the first postmaster in the Yan- 
kee Settlement region (so-called 
because it was settled by men from 
northeastern states). <A. J. Noble 
brought the mail on foot from Du- 
buque. It was not heavy to carry 
as people were too poor to take 
papers and pay postace on many 
letters, then folded over to make 
an envelope and sealed with wax. 
The first death in the region was 
that of the local school teacher. 
About this time R. W. Tirrill was 
walking through to West Union to 
hunt a location. He stopped to 
talk with A. A. Strong and was ad» 
vised to apply for the teacher’s 
place. He was hired to finish the 
term and decided to stay in this 
county. 

J. Belknap had the first store in 
Yankee Settlement. The Congreea- 
tional church was started in 1854. 
The pastor was Rev. A. Graves, who 
was paid by donations and probably 
did not see $100 a year. About a 
mile away lived the blacksmith. 
Hiram Alger, on the farm still own- 
ed by his grandson. His wife had 
a black bonnet, dress and wrap 
which other people borrowed in 
case of a death in the family. When 
the railroad came throuch the 
name of Yankee Settlement was 
changed to Edgewood from its near- 
ness to Turkey Timber, then a large 
tract of dense woods from which 
men hauled material for houses and 
barns, fuel and rails for “worm” or 
“stake and rider fences.’ These 
fences helped to hold the snow and 
block such roads as there were. Mrs. 
Noble’s account states that the 
farmers would get out with teams 
and shovels and clear the road in 
the daytime and at night it would 
be blocked again. One winter the 
family of Mrs. Noble’s father, A. A. 
Strong, was blockaded for six weeks 
and could not even get out to take 
wheat to mill but were obliged to 
use hull corn and milk most of the 
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low ‘team and his young wife 
; home alone with a small baby 


; > tn was frantic with suspense as he had 


no way to send word to her of his 
; whereabouts. Hon 


Two or three miles southwest of 


Edgewood was the pretty little town 
of York with its creeks and spring 
and grove. George W. and William 
Stewart located there and had a 
tavern as there was much travel on 
the northern stage route. They 
kept stores and a_ postoffice was 
started in 1855 in Mr. Stewart’s 
store. There was also the black- 
smith shop so necessary to set wag- 
on tires and shoe the travelers’ ox- 
en and horses. Mrs. W. R. Stewart, 
afterwards Mrs. Wilmott of Man- 
chester, related some incidents as 
follows “About the first of July we 
moved into the log cabin at York 
leaving the business to be carried 
on in the old location at Yankee 
Settlement until our new home on 
the hill was completed. Ten or 
twelve days later Mr. Stewart’s 
brother and family arrived from 
New York. After three days Mrs. 
Stewart was stricken with the ter- 
rible disease, Asiatic cholera, then 
so prevalent. In twenty-four hours 
one would not have recognized that 
strong healthy woman. Being of a 
strong constitution she lived. Their 
three children and our two were 
sent up on the hill to John Heath’s 
for safety, but one by one their 
children were brought back sick. 
The two girls lived only a few hours 
and the boy died a few days later. 


Caskets were made during the 
night of boards on hand for the 
New building. Miss Blair, sister of 


Judge A. S. Blair of Manchester, 
kindly offered to help us with the 
sick Sunday night. The next morn- 
ing she went to her school but was 
taken sick and died in a few hours. 
Mary Jane Howe, daughter of E. K. 
Howe, came to help by fanning Mrs. 
Stewart. Within a few hours she 
was taken with the disease and dicd 
the next day. A windstorm came, 
which tore down trees and threat- 
ened to tear the house down also 
and this seemed a godsend as it re- 
moved the contagion and there were 
no more cases of cholera.” Mrs, 
Wilmott was the first to practice 
homeopathy in the county. She was 
not a doctor but was very good in 
the care of the sick as a Christian 
and neighborly service. She took 
her big doctor book and her little 


> days ete, the 


x ut in 1858 ihe Bishi 
vater and York were merged 
and called Honey Creek. Besides 
the postoffices at Yankee Seitle- 
ment and York, there was another 
at Eads’ Grove in ’49 and 50 and at 
Orrin Glen ’51-4, and Coldwater 
54-63. This was the same post- 
office but was changed from one 
house to another. The late Mrs. L. 
G. Clute sorted the mail when the 
Coldwater postoffice was at the 
home of her father, Wm. Roe. Or- 
rin S. Boggess kept the Orrin Glen 
postoffice. Some of the . families 
who came in this period besides 
those previously mentioned in this 
and the preceding volume were the 
Barr, Bliss, Bush, Clute, Coolidze, 
Eaton, Fowler, Frentress, Graham, 
Hitchcock, Johnson, Millen, Mc- 
Kee, Martin, Parker, Peet and Hub- 
bell families. 


J. H. Clark of Honey Creek told 
that he and his father and broth- 
er-in-law started to mill at Delhi 
in the winter of 1856. His father 
fell on the ice and broke his hip. 
‘Lhey took him home and made him 
as comfortable as possible, and 
then started again for the mill as 
they were badly in need of getting 
their grain ground. On the way 
they came to a creek which was not 
frozen hard enough to cross. Their 
oxen were too tired to take them 
back home so they waited by the 
creek all night with the wolves 
howling around them. They came 
near freezing, but the bitter cold 
made the ice hard enough so that 
they could go on in the morning 
and get their needed grist. 

FYB. Peet told that the first mar- 
riave in the Eads’ Grove neighbor- 
hood could not be solemnized be- 
cause the bride’s home was not in 
this county. They went off across 
the prairie until they reached 
where they guessed the county line 
was and there performed the cere- 
mony. 

Mr. Peet also told of a bear hunt. 
The bear went into a hole in the 
rock at the bottom of a_ sinkhole. 
The hunters stopped up the hole 
and went home to get ropes, guns 
and candles. Thus equinned, the 
next morning they went down per- 
pendicularly 10 or 12 feet and then 
nearly horizontally for 70 or 80 
feet. Some of the way they could 
stand up and walk abreast and then 
they wold have to go one at a time 
on hands and knees. Finally they 
heard the bear breathing. Ap- 
proaching slowly they saw his eyes 
glowing by the light of the candle. 
Two shots killed the bear and then 
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more ‘al a 
Grove, ‘got up a 4th 


: hie July. ce ema pa with a very tall 


flag pole and a cannon broucht 
from Dubuque with teams, a whole 
week’s labor. Besides the pcoplc 
of Delaware county several hundred 
came to the tipi from Du- 
buque. 
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ELK 


In Volume I the first settler is 
given as Richard Barrett, who came 
in 1840. The next were S. Louch 
and Elias Hutton, who located at a 
spring they called Plum Spring. 
Here the first postoffice was started 
in 1844. It was called Plum Spring 
until 1863, when Mr. Lough, who 
had owned most of the townsite and 
who was a great admirer of Horace 
Greeley, named the town in honor 
of Greeley, then influential in poli- 
tics. 

The first house erected on the 
town plat of Greeley was that of C. 
S: Taylor. In 1855 he sold’ this to 
William Cattron who built the first 
store on a Jot adjoining his house- 


lot The oJ ABs TayloryesDrybread 
and White houses followed. ‘The 


first schoolhouse in Greeley wa 
built in ’57, but the first school in 
the township is said to have been 
in SW NE 30. 

There was a log schoolhouse In 
section 26 that was an important 
center of religious as well as edu- 
cational interests. It was known as 
the Poultney (or Cooper) school. 
Here the Christian church, of which 
Rev. John Martindale was pastor 
for sO many years, was organized 
in 1851. In 1867 their church build- 
ing was erected in Greeley. The 
Methodist church was organized in 
the Poultney schoolhouse in the 
early ’50’s, when traveling ministers 
came on horseback with their Bible, 
sonebook and extra clothing in the 
saddlebag. Rev. F. X. Miller, then 
not quite 21 years old, was sent out 
on this circuit to hold services at 
Yankee Settlement in the forenoon, 
Greeley in the afternoon and Poult- 
ney in the evening. He also held 
special meetings at every school- 
house in the region and his efforts 
resulted in about 200 conversions in 
1857. Rev. Miller’s good influence 
continued through his long preachi- 
ine service of about sixty years In 
this part of the state. The Poulincy 


church was strong, having such 
leaders as the Merry, Cattron and 
Trowbridge families. Another ie 


ly active in this church was thi 
of Robert Hunter, who settled acro. 
the road from the schoolhouse 1 
1853. Though this congregation met 
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. Was SO urgent that 
ages ideticed! to risk the crossing. 
_ The ice snapped and groaned while 
they urged the team over it at their 
best speed. They reached the Illi- 
nois shore safely and hurried on to 
Rockford, where Mr. Hunter was re- 
stored to health. The next team 
which tried to cross the Mississip- 
pi ice broke through. 

Benjamin Lakin had built a 
house at Poultney earlier and his 
son-in-law, Hiram Cooper, lived 
with him. One side of the two 
rooms of this house was a general 
store and the Poultney postoffice 
was kept in a bureau drawer. Joseph 
Holbert, father of A. B. Holbert, 
carried the mail from Dyersville to 
Poultney. The north and _ south 
road ran to the heavy timber and 
Frost’s sawmill in the northeast 
part of the township and there was 
so much travel on it that a black- 
smith located his shop about a half 
mile north of Poultney. 

In the year 1855 a fine mill was 
established by Job Odell and John 
Martindale near a branch of Elk 
Creek. On the early maps its name 
appears as Crystal Fountain Springs 
mill, but later the first word was 
omitted. The spring water for the 
mill-power was brought along the 
hillcrest by a flume to the second 
story of the stone mill. from which 
it fell in a fine waterfall. This mill 
Js still standing, and the locality 
including the woods alone Elk 
Creek, has been popular with na- 
ture lovers and picnic parties. It is 
’ hoped that the historic mill and its 
picturesque surroundings may be 
preserved. 

Probably Elk township was created 
in 1853 for that is the date of the 
first election. 


Malory’s tavern was located on 
the stage road about three miles 
east of Greeley. This was the half- 
way house for the four-horse stages 
from Dubuque to West Union, and 
was crowded every night with trav- 
elers. The landlord was also a 
preacher or “Elder.” 

Other families who came in the 
*50’s or before were the Armstrong, 
Baker, Chase, Corell, Dodds, Davis, 
Ellis, Fitzpatrick, Faust. Harris, 
Kennedy, Le Lascheur (John W. 
was a member of the Iowa legisla- 
ture in 1860-1), Lillibridge, Lindsay, 
Mellen, Malven, Nieman, Parliman, 
Pilgrim, Robison, Roe, Rulon, Sar- 





‘as wild and unbroken, 


~ covered with beautiful - wild flow- 


ers. 


Elk shares with Colony and Clay- 
ton, that good citizen, Silas Gilmore. 
He married Maria Phillips who 
taught the first school in the coun- 
ty at Colony in 1841. Another es- 
teemed citizen Elk shares with Col- 
ony was John Stanclift, who settled 
just in the edge of Elk in 1851. As 
he was only 214 miles west of Coles- 
burg, his interest was in that town 
where the family were regular at- 
tendants at the Congregational 
church at that time under the pas- 
torate of Rev. FE. V. Turner, one of 
the well-known “Iowa band,’ to 
whom Iowa and the Congregational 
church owe so much. On account 
of the big slough just west of Coles- 
burg, the Stanclift’s had to go al- 
most double distance around it. The 
first Sunday Mr. Stanclift. tried to 
cross it but soon concluded that Io- 
wa mud had no bottom. He did not 
let the difficulty of getting to 
church interfere with the regular 
performance of his duties as deacon. 
His daughter, Elvira, related that 
she was very homesick the first 
Summer as it was very rainy and 
their cabin roof leaked and it look- 
ed like a hopeless undertaking to 
clear away the thick hazelbrush and 
timber to make the fine farm which 
their industry wrought in a few 
years. She began teaching, going 
a mile and a half through the hea- 
vy timber to the little rough-hewn 
log schoolhouse. Her pay was $12 
per month and she boarded at 
home. Out of this salary she paid 
$5 for calico for a dress, probably 
not better than some she bought 
in later years at five or six cents a 
yard. There were then two terms of 
school, a four-months’ summer term 
and four months during the winter. 
When she was teaching in the log 
schoolhouse that was afterward re- 
placed by the stone schoolhouse on 
the hillside near the Elk, she was 
troubled by the rattlesnakes which 
were very numerous. She had al- 
ways been afraid of them but for 
the children’s safety she had to 
learn to kill them and was surprised 
to find that she could do it. After 
this she didn’t shrink much from 
attacking them. 

Mr. Stanclift was justice of the 
peace at the same time that Joseph 
Chapman was justice in Colony. 
Chapman’s first case was that of a 
man who had been selling liquor il- 
legally. The liquor-seller fot ha 
change of venue from Chapman to 
Stanclift, but Mr. Stanclift was a 
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Augus ‘Wm. B. Ellis ar- 
rived ine hae Pian Spring region, 


coming from Pennsylvania, where 


he had been saving every penny 
possible for ten years as his dream 
from early boyhood had been to get 
a farm in the far west, free from 
rocks and stumps. He had earned 
the money by cutting cordwood at 
25¢ a cord or working on the farm 
in the summer for $12 per month. 
While on his way to Iowa he came 
near losing the precious $400 he was 
carrying on his person to buy the 
land. As he was walking along the 
road toward Dubuque he noticed 
that he was being followed by three 
men, whose actions led him to sus- 
pect their intentions. He determin- 
ed to outwit them if possible and 
save his money. After going over 
the top of a hill he ran like a deer 
while he was out of their sight, left 
the road and lay down behind a 
log. When the men came over the 
hill and did not see him they ran 
along the road to catch up with 
him, passing so near him that he 
could hear them talking about him. 
He remained concealed until they 
were out of the way. 


When he reached Elk township 
he saw in the distance a surveyor’s 
pole with signal flag. It was on the 
top of a rise of ground which be- 
came the northwest corner of the 
land which has now been in the El- 
lis name for more than eighty years. 
He started for the pole and after 
several hours of walking reached it. 
When he stood on top of the knoll 
with gently sloping sides and gazed 
at the beauty of the wide view 
spread before him, he exclaimed, 
“That’s my home.” He hurried back 
to the land office at Dubuque and 
entered about a section of land. He 
was just ahead of Mr. Burbridge, 
who had planned to get the hill but 
was obliged to be content with get- 
ting the adjoining land. Mr. Ellis’ 
money was Pennsylvania money 
and he had to pay $4.50 per $100 
for exchange in Iowa as that was in 
the days of “wildcat” inflation cur- 
rency. 

After spending a few weeks in Io- 
wa, Mr. Ellis was called back to 
Pennsylvania by the illness of his 
father. He was detained there three 
years. When he came to Iowa again 
in 1856 times were not so good as in 
1853. It was very hard to get cash 
to pay the taxes on his land so he 
burned charcoal to sell to black- 
smiths. Mr. Ellis made a charcoal 
pit in his forty-acre timber lot on 
Elk Creek. The charcoal pit was a 
large one covered with a tepee of 
green poles covered with dirt. The 
wood to be made into charcoal was 
burned underneath, covered with 
earth so it would smolder slowly. 
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and almost no chance 
y, nevertheless he was 
7 to Cordelia Walton, 
daughter of another pioneer. Times 
grew harder and by 1859 their 


clothing was so worn that Mr. El- 
dis had only his hickory shirt and 
_ the lining of his trousers, while his 


wife was clothed in the lining of 
her dress waist and her Balmoral 
petticoat. They had several fine 
stacks of wheat ready to thresh and 
wished to be better clothed to meet 
the threshers so Mr. Ellis went to 


the Plum Spring store and asked 


the merchant to let him have cali- 
co for a dress and denim for a pair 
of pants and he would pay when 
tha wheat was threshed. The mer- 
chant, who had no doubt had too 
many appeals of that sort, refused 
him credit. Mr. Ellis was too angry 
to go home and get a team but 
picked up a walking-stick and walk- 
ed to Earlville, where he found a 
merchant who was willing to let 
him have the goods on credit. No 


doubt there was rejoicing in the El-_ 


lis home when he reached there with 
the much-needed cloth. One of his 
neighbors, a prominent man in the 
community, had nothing left of his 
Shirt at this time but the  wrist- 
bands and collar. Probably he kept 
on wearing these to show that he 
once had a shirt. 


One spring during these hard 
years food was so scarce that after 
the potatoes were planted and well 
started to grow they dug into the 
hills and removed the seed pota- 
toes to use as food. All these pri- 
vations made Mr. Ellis long for his 
old home in Pennsylvania so that 
he was always homesick although in 
the good years that followed he en- 
joyed prosperity and saw Elk town- 
ship become a thriving community 
before his death in 1905. 


Two of the people born in Elk 
township who have become nation- 
ally known were J. F. Martindale, 
who attained a wide reputation as 
a Singer and composer of many 
songs, such as “Only qa Pansy Blos- 


som”; and John F. Merry, who was 
immigration agent of the Illinois 
Central railroad when that company 
was building up the towns along its 
southern route. 


In later years A. B. Holbert has 
made Greeley internationally known 
by his importations of Belgian 
horses for breeding stock. 









ettlements and gives stor- 
lamee, Dickson, Platt 


and Link families. 


_ Lawrence McNamee and bits 
Cole. started Colesburg in 1848 and 
David Moreland started Colony in 
1851 (his colony had settled there 
in 1839). These were legally two 
towns but practically one with the 
Same street. The postoffice was 
sometimes in one and sometimes in 
the other. The first building on the 
site of Colesburg was erected by 
Hiram Cole in 1846. He had a store 
here. In 1851 Jacob Moreland 
erected a building in Colony for a 
store which had a large trade for 
many years. A little later P. C. 
Bolsinger opened another general 
store which was also of long dura- 
tion. Bolsinger & Moreland built 
a steam flour mill which operated 
for many years under various own- 
ers. 

The first religious service in the 
county was held in the first cabin 
built in the township, occupied at 
the time by Silas Gilmore, Albert 
Baker and Thomas Cole. This was 
in ’39, and three years later the 
Same preacher, Rev. Simeon Clark, 
organized a Methodist church. Two 
years later the first Methodist 
camp mecting in the county was 
held at Colony. The Conegregation- 
al church was organized in 1846, 
the Catholic in ’57 and the Presby- 
terian in ’59. 

The first school in the county was 
held in a cabin built for the pur- 
pose near David Moreland’s about 
1840. It soon burned and the next 
one was built on the edge of Coles- 
burg. In 1853 the one-story brick 
schoolhouse was erected which 
stood for so many years. As it was 
soon too small it was supplemented 
by the two-story brick building. 

The Colesburg pottery, started in 
1857, made very good brick as well 
as flowerpots, jugs, jars, etc. The 
founder of this pottery, David Rob- 
erts, had a son born here, George E. 
Roberts, who afterwards became di- 
rector of the United States mint at 
Washington and a national author- 
ity on financial matters. The pot- 
tery at Colesburg had such excel- 
lent clay that it was a flourishing 
industry for many years under dif- 
ferents owners. 

Colony township did her part in 
the Civil war with enthusiasm. Mrs. 
R. W. Fishel described the enlist- 
ment as follows: “A recruiting offi- 
cer ame and a war meeting was 
held in the Methodist church. Aft- 
er the, officer’s speech a, call was 
made. All were silent, wondering 
who would be the first to volunteer. 
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to tell it the aisles of the 
_were crowded with brave volun- 
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Among them were Knee, 
Fowler, Platt, Morisey, Moreland, 
Grimes, Malvin and three Fishels.” 
The chapter on the Civil war tells 
of their achievements on the field 
of battle. 

The first election in this township 
was held in August, 1841, to vote for 
county seat and county officers. It 
was called an election precinct until 
1847 when the county was first di- 
vided into the townships of Delhi, 
North Fork, Eads’ Grove and Colo- 
ny:,.Of course the, area of these 
townships was much larger than at 
present. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned the list of pioneers who came 
prior to 1860 includes the Bush, 
Chapman, Cloud, Graves, Holbert. 
Hubbard, Hulbert, Klaus, Lampman, 
Landis, Merten, Montgomery, Page, 
Patridge, Prentice, Rea, Retherford, 
Wiltse and other well-known fam- 
ilies. Chas. Simons, who came in 
49, married Jane Dickson daugh- 
ter of Missouri Dickson. She was 
the first white child born in the 
yiacinbie (Deces 14) 1839). Annis 

Mallory was born earlier in that 
year in Colony settlement but over 
the Clayton county line, 

Jos. Grimes was state represen- 
tative in ’58-9 and state senator 
68-72, besides being justice of the 
peace about twenty years. 

Besides the postoffice at the 
Colesburg and Colony settlement, an 
old map made in 1855 shows a post- 
Office called Oakland in the east 
central part of the township. The 
mail to Dickson settlement came 
once a week, usually on horseback 
The mail route was from Dubuque 
to Eftkader. Some of the old settlers 
recollect a settlement called Wave- 
land on a knoll just north of the 
Little Turkey river. It was on the 
Military road southeast of Coles- 
burg. Here was a tavern and a 
store kept by P. C. Bolsinger, be- 
fore he moved to Colesburg in 1860. 
A few pine trees have marked the 
spot. 

During the period frorh °52 to 
‘59 there was a postoffice called Vi- 
ola in the Platt neighborhood. 

The history of Colony township 
would be incomplete without a 
mention of the Zion Methodist 
church, which has been a power 
for g-od in the community for over 
eighty years. In the early ’40’s the 
Klaus families came from Germany 
and settled here. They sent money 
to others to come over to their new 
settlement, and helped them get 4 
start in this country. In this Ger- 
man-speaking community a flour- 
ishing Methodist church was ¢S- 
tablished and a fine school. The 
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coming r iepient Coffin | in 1340 
to the grove which bears his name. 
He bore an important part in town- 


ship and county affairs until his 


death in 1867. For some years Du- 
buque was the nearest post office 
bus in 1846 Mr. Coffin was maae 
postmaster and had an office in his 
home for 14 years. When the stage 
routes were established in the early 
50’s there was morning and eve- 
ning mail from both east and west, 
and Coffin’s Grove was the distri- 
buting office for Mt. Hope, Forest- 
ville, Strawberry Point, Quasqueton, 
Marion, etc. ‘There were usually 
two four-bushel bags full at each 
mail and sometimes as many as ten 
sacks of mail to look over. As there 
were many stage passengers and 
other travelers to be lodge and fed, 
other travelers to be loaged and ted, 
with a neat frame house in 1853 
(part of itis still standing near 
the old location, now owned and oc- 
cupied by the Duffey family), and 
Mr. Coffin’s son-in-law, Henry Bak- 
er, who had located just east of 
him in 1841, built the fine brick 
tavern which has been in use as a 
farm house ever since stage days. It 
was built of brick and lime made in 
the vicinity. The barns still stand- 
ing at the Baker and Coffin places 
were erected as a part of a county- 
wide Fourth of July celebration in 
1849. In those days timbers were 
fastened together with wooden pins, 
which seem to last as well as the 
nails of later days. 

The next settlers in the township 
were Aaron Sullivan, who tovk up 
the land now owned by Chas. Wal- 
C. Osborn, H. 
Tubbs. In the early ’50’s they were 
joined by Oscar Wellman, who lo- 
cated on the present site of Mason- 
ville and kept a wayside inn for the 
accommodation of the travelers then 
crowding to the west, about the 
same time Wm. Cook, C. P. Tripp, 
J. Gillespie, Harvey Minkler, A. Per- 
TY, Od brown OO. Neand id. Da 
vis, Jas. H. Towner, P. Trumblee, 
Isaac and John McGee, Frank K. 
Smith and A. G. Alcock located in 
the township. Mr. Alcock built his 
first home by driving poplar poles 
into the ground and then weaving 
willows out and in around the poles. 
The roof was of hay. This house 


S lt was decided 
use was necessary 


nh for the cnildren of the township so 


a log structure was built between 
the houses of Judge Coffin and 
Henry Baker on the south side of 
the road. On weekdays its benches 
of rough boards were occupied by 
the pupils and on Sundays the set- 
tlers gathered here for church serv- 
ices conducted by Rev. N. W. Bixby, 
whose ministrations extended over 
most of this and adjoining counties. 
In 1857 he organized a Freewill 
Baptist church here which was 
transferred to Masonville when the 
church was built at that town. The 
Jog schoolhouse built in 1854 was re- 
placed fourteen years later by the 
brick structure still in use. About 
this time or a little later the other 
schoolhouses of the township were 
built, some of them replacing earlier 
log buildings. 

Some of those who came in the 
’60’s were H. P. Chapman, Daniel 
Mohr, S. W. Moore, B. W. Satterlee, 
John E. Schmidt, (who settled 
where his son, Oscar, now has one 
of the best apple orchards in Iowa), 
Benjamin, Jonathan and Thos. 
Smith, S. Stewart, C. M. and M. Van 
Alstyne, E. Van Auken, N. Child, 
Thos. Rose, John Evans and the 
Harris, SeNens, Scanlan, Kelley and 
other families. 


Many of the descendants of the 
pioneers still own the original land 
holdings or live in the old home- 
steads. The chief industry of the 
township has been stock raising and 
dairying from the days when milk 
was set in tin pans, and churned in 
a dash churn, through the days of 
H. P. Chapman’s creamery east of 
Rocky Ridge and the Harris cream- 
ery on the creek, up to the present 
time. 

Coffin’s Grove township was or- 
ganized in 1855, having been cut off 
from Delaware township. The elec- 
tions were held at the log school- 
heuse built the year before. The 
first officers were Henry Baker and 
Aaron Sullivan, justices, and W. J. 
Doolittle, clerk. 

When the Dubuque & Pacific rail- 
road was run through in the fall of 
1859 the town of Masonville was lo- 
cated by Francis Daniels, who at 
that time owned the quarter section 
on which the town now stands and 
who offered the Iowa Land com- 
pany one-third of it if they would 
locate on his land. They accepted 
his offer and the town was named 
after R. B. Mason, the late presi- 
dent of the Iowa Land Co. In 1860 
a depot was erected in the new vil- 
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Hawley, later Mrs. James Gillespie. 
Masonville was given a pease in 
1860. 


At an old settlers’ meeting Mrs. 
Amos Perry told that when her 


father, A. Minkler, came to Coffin’s 


Grove in 1854 “From their beauti- 
ful location on the south of the 
grove the prairie stretched away for 
miles covered with beautiful flowers 
in summer and with abundance of 
hay for the farmers’ needs. It was 
thought impossible for anyone to 
live there in winter. The first man 
to try it was a Mr. Jenkins, who 
hauled his house to the grove for 
winter. In the fall of °54 Elder 
Cochran taught scheol in the grove 
and lived on a half-section he had 


taken up a mile south. Knowing 
the danger of getting lost in the 
snow he drove stakes into the 


ground and placed poles and ropes 
on them to mark his way home.” 





DELAWARE 


In Volume I an account Was given 
of the settlement of Robert Hutson 
in 1838-39, and the Pike, Padelford, 
Rexford, and Martin families about 
1840. Later in that decade the 
Blanchard, Raymond and Brownell 
families made their location. In 
chapters III and IV of this volume 
accounts have been given of the 
coming of the Eiversen, Love, Mc- 
Intosh, Acers, Burrington, Loomis, 
Merrill and other families who set- 
tled either at Burrington, (Man- 
chester) or Acersville, sometimes 
called Delaware Center and later 
Quaker Mill. 

In the early ’50’s the population 
of the northern part of the town- 
ship was increased by the coming 
of Albert Thompson, John Kalten- 
bach and his son-in-law, John Wel- 
terlen, Thos. Hetherington, R. Dick- 
inson, T. Crosby, who later moved 
near Manchester, E. O. Clemans, 
Hassel Munson, J. Ho Taberss J. 
Hempstead, I. R. Williams, W. H. 
Hollister, S. Underwood, D. P. Fer- 
ris, John W. May, J. D. Scott, G. W. 
Miller, Allen Mead and the Roe, 
Newcomb, Clugston, Sly, Skinner 
and Sabin families. 


Farther east and south were the 
families of Henry and S.J. Hda- 
munds, James Covey, Watson 
Childs, Ferdinand Dunham and his 
sons Abner and Obadiah, R. F. and 
Spaulding Coon, H. H. Putnam, W. 
H. Connell, Daniel Russell, Avery 
Smith, J. H. Stevens, L. S. Gates 
and the Warner, Coates, Bushnell, 
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he 
Ch dine lumber 
trip which took 
1 Way, and hauling logs 
Turkey Timber. The roads 
were mere trails. The one to Tur- 





key Timber passed just east of the 


present C. E. Ryan home going 
northeast. Besides hauling building 
materials, tending crops, fighting 
prairie fires and building a house, 
they quarried out rock and burnt 
enough lime to plaster the new 
house. This was a good record for 
the first summer, especially as Mr. 
Mead had the ague which was very 
common. 


Mr. Mead kept up his industry in 
the winter and for sport went hunt- 
ing for meat or to get wolves for 
the bounty. He got fourteen wolves 
in January by hunting them on 
horseback. The next spring he set 
out quite an orchard and before 
many years had fruit to dry. (This 
was before the days of canning.) 
Being a versatile man he acted as 
assessor, carried chain to survey 
the roads, made plows, coffins, doors, 
flails for threshing, cradles for ba- 
bies and cradles for cutting grain, 
cog-wheels and spools for D. W. 
Jones’ woolen mill, spinning wheels, 
sleds, tanned skins, made _ robes 
from wolf skins, acted as doctor 
and dentist, having a turnkey. When 
that instrument was clamped on a 
tooth and the screw steadily turned 
something had to give way, usually 
the tooth. 

Mr. Mead trapped prairie chick- 
ens to sell, making one sale of 410 
at 1212 cents a pound and another 
of 200 for $25.25. In 1856 he went 
to Dubuque and bought his first 
reaper. 

In 1860 Mr. Mead’s son, Chauncy, 
was married to Miss Ruth Eaton 
and the newly wedded couple sent 
to Manchester for five pounds of 
sugar, a paper of saleratus and a 
little coffee with which to start 
housekeeping. Young Mr. Mead 
spent considerable of his time cut- 
ting and splitting rails for fences. 
He also planted broomcorn and 
made brooms. His wife raised poul- 
try and sold 48 fowls for three cents 
a@ pound. In the winter Mr. Mead 
trapped otter, mink and a wildcat. 
During these years he was trading 
for cattle to build up a herd. In 
the fall he made sorghum and by 
1864 he had built up such a business 
that he sold 2,060 gallons of sor- 
ghum for $1.00 per gallon. Mean- 
while his wife was doing her wash- 
ing, churning and sewing by hand, 
as well as the other work of caring 


others had Mrs. Mead bake a spe- 


cial pie with potatoes, turnips, ap- 


ples and pepper in it. He hurried 
in and cut a big piece and had 
started to eat it when the others 
came in and laughed at him. 

For pleasure they had debating 
clubs or lyceums or a singing school 
at the Red schooJhouse on Honey 
Creek. Then there was always the 
Fourth of July celebration to look 
forward to, although they rode on 
a board across the wagonbox and 
even at this time the road to Man- 
chester was not defined. One could 
go across the prairie almost any- 
where. At the celebration on July 
4, 1863, there were between 5,000 
and 10,000 persons present. 

Mrs. Chauncy Meada’s father, E. L. 
Eaton, came in April, 1856, and 
bought an acre of land of Levings 
Burrington and built a house on the 
site now occupied by Hubert Carr’s. 
The house was 16x24 feet and was 
built of rough green lumber which 
dried out leaving great cracks. They 
planned to put on lath and plaster 
in the fall but were prevented by 
an attack of ague, so the severe 
winter of 1856-57 was a very un- 
comfortable one for them as burn- 
ing green wood in a cookstove was 
inadequate to warm such a house 
even though they stuffed rags in 
the cracks and pasted newspapers 
over them. A few days after they 
moved to Union street Oliver Cronk 
and B. H. Keller located there also. 
Mr. Keller had been a shoemaker 
in Mr. Eaton’s shop in New York 
and they planned to work together 
here so they bought a lot just north 
of where the Nella hotel now is and 
put up a small shop said to be the 
first on North Franklin street. Mr. 
Eaton became well known in the 
township as a business man and 
justice of the peace. 

During this period John Kalten- 
bach laid out the town of Millheim 
(nicknamed “Dutchtown”) in sec- 
tion 3. He operated a sawmill and 
a flouring mill, and there was a 
log schoolhouse also used for relig- 
ious meetings. In the early ’70’s 
Chester Burgess ran a tannery and 
glove factory here for three years. 

One of the most important set- 
tlers in this period was David W. 
Jones, a Welshman. He located near 
Honey Creek and farmed for a few 
years while saving money to build 
his factory. In 1865 he began the 
erection of the Manchester Wool- 
en Mills, using Honey Creek as 
power. At first the building was 
30x40 feet and three stories high 
with two sets of cards and a spin- 
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equipment and another mill 46x80 


feet and three stories high was 


built a half mile farther down 
Honey Creek. Here the spinning 
and weaving were done, while the 
dyeing, fulling and teasling were 
done at the upper factory, which 
had been enlarged to its present 
size. Forty to fifty hands were em- 
ployed in making fancy and service- 
able cloth for dress goods, men’s 
clothing, blankets and yarns. This 
furnished a good market for the 
wool from the farmers’ sheep, which 
was brought in from 50 miles 
around to be exchanged for cloth, 
blankets, ete. The goods were sold 
from a large store in Manchester, a 
store near the upper mill, from 
wagons sent out around the county 
and by traveling salesmen in other 
towns. The excellence of the pro- 
ducts of this mill made a great de- 
mand for its products and Mr. 
Jones conducted a successful busi- 
ness until his death in 1898. His son 
Josiah carried on the business un- 
til the lower mill was struck by 
lightning and burned with all its 
valuable machinery in 1904. It was 
a great loss to the county as well as 
to the owners. 

In the southeast part of the town- 
ship the settlement of Spring 
Branch was partly in this township 
as the Potter, Brayton, H. Edmunds, 
Grommon, Annis, Lanning, Gates 
and Dudley families were in Dels- 
ware township. The old log school- 
house which stood not far from the 
crossroads was crowded with pupils. 

Herman Annis lived in a_ cabin 
across the road from the cemetery 
and kept the Spring Branch post- 
Office from ’54 to ’56. His wife was 
the first to be buried in the ceme- 
tery. 

In the early ’70’s John Stewart 
built a creamery on the northeast 
corner of the crossroads. M. Van 
Deusen and I. Mandeville made the 
butter for him and each claimed it 
was his shipment that won first 
prize at the Centennial exposition in 
1876; hence they were awarded du- 
plicate medals. The creamery re- 
cently burned was built in ’78 by 
Brayton. These as well as the an- 
nual harvest home gatherings and 
the fish hatchery of later years were 
dependent on the large springs of 
clear cold water which gush forth 
here. 


ONEIDA 


Earlville, the principal town of 
Oneida township, was first called 
Nottingham. The first settler there 
was a Mr. Downer, who came as 
early as 1851. The next year he 
sold out to George M. Earl, who se- 
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3 
e state, the government change@ 
e name of the postoffice to Earl- 
ville and soon the railroad gave 
that name to the station. For years 
the name of the town on official 
papers was still Nottingham. 


_. The first train arrived at Earlville 


December 10, 1857, and as the ter- 
rible financial panic of that year 
made it impossible to secure money. 


7 Nottingham was the western termi- 


nus of the road for two years. This 
was a good thing for the infant 
town which grew rapidly and had a 


"very active business, being one of 


the leading grain markets west of 
the Mississippi. Benjamin Thorpe 
erected a storehouse for grain deal- 
ing in 1858 and others were soon 
built by 1861 the grain business had 
become so great that an elevator 
with a capacity of 10,000 bushels 
was built by the railroad to make it 
handy to load cars. Some years 
later L. G. Hersey and Co. had an- 
other elevator with a capacity of 
15,000 bushels. 

The first religious service was a 
union Sunday school orgenized by 
H. W. Pitkin in August, 1858, with 
ten scholars. It was held in ag rail- 
road passenger coach which was 
left there on Sundays as there was 
no other place of meeting until 
Bates’ hall was finished later in 
that year. In February, 1859, the 
Congregational church organized 
under the leadership of Rey. H. N. 
Gates. In 1866, when the Conegre- 
gationalists had erected a church, 
the union Sunday school was dis- 
banded. 

The Methodist church was organ- 
ized about the same time and in the 
same place (Bates’ hall). They 
continued to worship there most of 
the time until their church was 
completed in 1868. 


As the early settlers were mostly 
of a class who appreciated the 
benefits of education they provided 
as early as 1859 for the erection of 
@ schoolhouse much better as to 
space, light and ventilation than 
most schoolhouses of that day and 
secured excellent teachers. 

One of the first buildings erected 
in Earlville was a hotel known as 
the Earlville house. During the 
two years when Earlville was the 
terminus of the railroad and the 
passengers went on from there by 
Stage, this was a very busy place. 


ttingham in 


of the depot building. 
-house on the town plat was built 


town was laid out and surveyed 
in 1859-60. ) 
W. M. Hefner was the first station 


agent and also the first storekeeper 


as he hag a stock of goods in part 
The first 


by Hefner and Ball in the spring 
of 1860 and was opened as a hotel 
by Mr. Ball. It was called the Dela- 
ware Center House but was later 
known as the Ames House. It was 
a convenient stopping place _ for 
those who were waiting for a stage 
or hack to transport them to Delhi. 

For two or three years the town 
grew quite rapidly and then made 
little increase. Some years later 
(1872-73) the Davenport & St. Paul 
railroad gave an outlet to the north 
and south. 


In 1864 R. Boon and F. B. Doo- 
little erected an elevator to take 
care of the grain trade. 

At first a small building east of 
town was used for schcol purposes, 
but in 1863 a small frame school- 
house was built. 

The Baptist church was organized 
in January, 1865, at the home of 
D. Greaves, and their church build- 
ing was erected about two years 
later. The Methodist church was 
organized in the schoolhouse in 1866 
and their church building was com- 
pleted ten years afterward. 

In 1866 two manufacturing plants 
were organized in Delaware. The 
first of these was the Delaware 
Cheese company, officered by W. M. 
Hemmer, Ay Ac Enos, J. A. Carield 
and K. W. Kingsley. They had a 
large building erected and the fac- 
tory was in successful operation 
for five years when the original 
company traded it for a farm and 
James P. Ball, the new proprietor, 
closed the business after about a 
year. 


The other enterprise was the Del- 
aware Manufacturing company, the 
purpose of which was to build and 
run a planing mill. It was operated 
for a few years but was not.a suc- 
cess and was sold to L. E. Beebe, 
who, in connection with John 
Stewart, used the building for a 
successful creamery business. 

The history of Almoral has been 
told in the chapter entitled “Search- 
ing for a Home.” 

The first recorded meeting of the 
town proprietors of Almoral was 
held Sept. 18, 1856, with L. O. Ste- 
vens, president, and F. W. Dunham 
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This house was afterward 
0 Earlville, by its owner. 
The first school 4: Almoral was 
lz cabin. The 
teacher was Abbie Liuinham. 

The institute begsn on Dee. 1, 
1857, according to «cnedule. F. Ww. 
Dunham was in charvs. Later Rey. 
Gates, L. O. Stevens znd J. A. Mar- 
vin were teachers. The district 
school was held in connection with 
the institute, which <losed in 1860 
as the public school sytem was then 
sufficiently organized to fill some of 
the need and other institutions of 
higher learning mad: competition 
severe. 

After the close of tne institute 
the property reverted to the don- 
ors who deeded it ts the Almoral 
Congregational church a few years 
later. This church was organized 
in 1857 with Rev. Gé:«s as the first 
pastor and W. G. Strickland first 
deacon. rors many wears ut, Wwals a 
thriving church whicn did much 
good in the community, In later 
years it was merged with the: Earl- 
ville church. 

In 1864 a district school building 
was erected which ¥25 one of the 
best of its class in the county. 

The postoffice was «stablished in 
the spring of 1857 and F. W. Dun-= 
ham was the first pos.master. They 
had mail once: a \Wwee= at first) Lat- 
er it came three time: 4 week. J. B. 
Dunham was the postmaster after 
1858 for many years. 

It is said that the name was to 
have been Balmoral efter the Eng- 
lish royal castle, but the first post- 
master did not like to make capital 
“B’s” and requested that they omit 
the first letter. 

The first brass banc in the county 
was organized here in 1858 and did 
service in the Linco™ presidential 
campaign but disbanc<d to enlist in 
the war. J. B. Dunhéin was direct- 
or. 

The proposed railrczd on whose 
line the town was slérted was never 
built, so the town remained small 
but sent many tine men out into 
public positions. 









BREMEN 


John Flinn seitied near the cen- 
ter of the townstup aout the year 


1838. He was alone fcr a while un- 
til Clemens Bockenstéc: and his six 
brothers came. (he Hildebrand, 


Duthman, Kroptel. St<nzgel, Stickel 
and possibly some c¢:ner families 
came before 1850. I= the ’50’s 
James Hunt, F. Wudly. and James 
LeGassick came. Mr. L=-Gassick was 
an able man prom:nen: in the man- 
agement of township affairs, and 
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ihe | Moorman, 


Lom 
“May 1858. He was elected assessor 
and the other township offices were 


filled by F. Rubly, Clemens Bocken- 


stedt, J. Lechtenberg, A. Lippert and 
A. Wander. 


As many of the citizens of this 
township are Catholics their center 
of religious interest has been the 
cathedral at Dyersville, just on the 
line of Dubuque county. This was 
also their trading center since Judge 


' Dyer started it when the railroad 


came through. Jn the early 70’s an- 
other religious center was started 
at Petersburg, where a Catholic 
church was built together with a 
store and postoffice and later a pa- 
rochial school and a hall. As the 
thrifty people of the vicinity grew 
well-to-do they devoted a generous 
portion of their wealth to the erec- 
tion of a magnificent church which 
would do credit to any citv. Its fin- 
ish and furnishings both outside 
and in are very beautiful and refiect 
credit upon those who built it. 





PRAIRIE 


One of the histories gives James 
and Johnson Robinson as the first 
settlers in this township in 1854, but 
this is evidently an error as they 
settled in Adams township. In an- 
other account the name of Noah 
McCloud is given as the first settler 
in the spring of 1855. With him 
came his young son, Erwin E. Mc- 
Cloud, later a resident of Adams 
township. 


John Barry and J. F. McKay en- 
tered land in 1855 and became 
prominent in the development of 
the township. 

In 1856 Alfred Durey bought 140 
acres of land at $3 per acre in the 
township where his numerous de- 
Scendants have been prominent citi- 
zens ever Since, doing much for the 
welfare of the community. Anoth- 
er Englishman, Thomas _ Hillier, 
came the next year and built a house 
which was also used for religious 
meetings and Sunday school. 

The township of Prairie was cre- 
ated in 1858 and organized in 1859, 
at which time there were twenty 
vates polled. 

After the above mentioned settlers 
had demonstrated that one could 
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ve hat the Nethercutt, — 
eal) ‘HahesyaCarrothers, - Keiser, 
, Stimson, Stiles, Beal, 
- Mulvehill, Pope, Stewart, Sellens, 


Fox, Lightfoot, Orvis, Lyman, Annis, 
Miller, Wilson, Spangler, Lendrum, 


Collard, Burhans, Porteous, and 
Wells families came quite early in 
the period covered by this book. Al- 
fred Wells lived in the township 
more than fifty years and at one 
time owned more than 1400 acres of 
land. He was a man ever ready to 
do a neighborly kindness and made 
many friends during his long life. 
His brothers, Henry and _ Lewis, 
were also useful members of the 
Prairie community until their re- 
moval to Manchester. 


Prairie had a post office called 
Barryville from 1857 to 1897. This 
was kept in the home of John Barry 
and later by Charles Barry. The 
old desk with the pigeon holes used 
for mail has been kept in the same 
room it occupied years ago. The 
Barry house was also a tavern which 
sometimes kept as many as twenty- 
five travelers over night. This home 
was noted for its hospitality and 
many times young people would 
drive out from Manchester after the 
meeting of the Masonic lodge to 
have qa dance. 


Although the settlers had no town 
in their locality they did not let that 
deprive them of religious privileges 
and as early as 1859 the first Sun- 
day school was organized at the 
home of Thomas Hillier. John 
Nethercutt was superintendent and 
Alfred Durey teacher of the Bible 
class. When the attendance at Sun- 
day school and - prayer meetings 
grew too large for the Hillier home 
the meetings were removed to the 
Locust Grove schoolhouse on the 
Alfred Durey farm or to the Sim- 
mons schoolhouse. Interest and at- 
tendance increased and in the early 
"10’s they began to plan for what is 
now known as the Sand Creek 
church. Alfred Durey gave an acre 
of land and they bought another of 
him. A committee was anpointed to 
make building plans. They visited 
the new Bay church and decided to 
copy it. Andrew Miller let them 
have the use of $1000 without inter- 
est until they could raise the neces- 
sary money. Everyone took an in- 
terest and had some part in the en- 
terprise from hauling the material 
to raising the money. The church 
was finished and dedicated in Au- 
gust, 1874, in the presence of a large 
crowd. A dinner was served on long 
plank tables in the Annis yard and 
there was another meeting in the 
afternoon with baptisms in Sand 
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should have trees around it. 


5e Christian — work, 
ng them John Bushnell and Guy 
After the church was 
finished K. H. Goodwin decided it 
A big 
boy, Allan Shofner, took his father’s 
wagon and went to town after the 
trees. On the way he met John 
Barry, coming home with a light 
rig. Mr. Barry asked Shofner where 
he was going with the double wagon 
box and the boy replied that he was 
going to town after trees-for the 
church. Mr. Barry laughed and told 
him he had some under the buggy- 
seat and showed him about 100 little 
whips of trees. Allan went on to 
town and brought out his load of 
two-foot evergreens and helped Mr. 
Goodwin and Mr. Phillips set them 
out. The survivors of these trees 
have blessed the church-goers with 
yveauty and shade during the years 
Since, and keep in mind the services 
of Mr. Goodwin, who was also cne 
of the first song leaders, together 
with Henry Fox. Mary Fox played 
the organ, bringing it from home 
each Sunday. 

Shortly before the Phaes was 
finished the cemetery was started 
by the death of Mrs. Pease, mother 
of John Barry and Mr. Shofner. 

Fortunate indeed is that commu- 
nity whose historian finds no evenls 
to chronicle save those connected 
with the upbuilding of homes and a 
community place of worship, as is 
the case in Prairie township. 





MILO 


Milo township bore a prominent. 
part in the.very early history of the 
county told in Voiume I. ioe 
and John Keeler and Joel Bailey 
settled here in 1838 and ye An fo ark, 
Leverett Rexford, John Liliibridge 
and David Conner before 1842. Tne 
Crosiers and others were at the 
Bay settlement not much later. The 
Reynolds and Stowe and Brownell 
families came quite early. 

During the rush of the '50’s they 
were joined by John Belcher, Mark 
and Ed. Hamblin, John Emrich. H. 
P. Duffy, J. M. Akers, C. P. Dutton 
and others. 

In the northeast part of the town- 
ship the Spring Branch settlement 
was closely united with the plonecrs 
living just across the line in Dela- 
ware township. Here lived Sealey 
Kaster, who built the stone house, 
M. Lanning, just northeast of where 
the fish hatchery now is, Solomon 
and Tunis Mosher where the Coun- 
trv club is now and M. Eldredge a 
little southeast. The Lont, Maxwe ihe 
Mandeville, Sutton, Packer, Comts 
and Davis families were also in the 
neighborhood. 
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night. The district was then di- 
vided and the Clark school built and 
also the Milo township central 
school which ‘was then located about 
a half mile farther south on the 


wind-swept north side of a hill. It | 


was called the McKay school as Mr. 

McKay lived in the stone house 
down the hill. There were a num- 
ber of democrats in the district, so 
in the Civil war times it was given 
the insulting nickname of “Copper- 
head.” Being the voting place it 
should be called the more dignified 
title of Milo Central. 

In 1854 Midian Eldredge took up 
one of the last government tracts 
of Jand, (now known as the Powers 
place). When he made his location 
the land grew almost nothing but 
hazelbrush, though later a fine for- 
est of hickory, oak, etc., sprang up 
to the south and east, probably by 
the aid of squirrels. To build his 
cabin he hauled logs from Hartwick 
with an ox team at the rate of two 
logs a day. Mr. Eldredge did all 
his farm work by hand. He found 
a tract of wild grass on the prairie 
and cut it with a scythe, being able 
to cut almost a ton a day by work- 
ing from dawn to dark. The first 
fall he mowed hay with a scythe for 
six weeks for Henry Edmunds who 
lived where the fish hatchery road 
leaves No. 20. He spent one winter 
threshing 450 bushels of oats for 
Joel Bailey with a flail on the barn 
floor. Wages were 50 to 75 cents a 
day. 

Another man for whom he work- 
ed was the eccentric Mr. Morley 
who was trying to build g sawmill 
on the Maquoketa where it has nat- 
ural rock foundations southeast of 
the golf course. 


Leverett Rexford also tried to 
build a mill in Milo. He built a 
dam and had a mill nearly complet- 
ed not far from the mouth of 
Spring Branch, when he died and 
John W. Clark bought the frame 
and machinery and used it to start 
a mill at Hartwick. The map of 1869 
shows a “Spring Branch Mill” about 
where the fish hatchery is now but 
no one remembers it. 

Much of the history of the town- 
ship centers around Joel Bailey who 
lived on the rise of ground just east 
of the bridge at Bailey’s Ford from 
1838 to 1858 when he moved to Delhi, 
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coming of the big 
stage lines and railroad and was a 
busy place. 
office here in a walnut cupboard 


now at the State Historical build- 








ing. As he was school fund com- 


missioner and sold most of the 
school lands he often had large 
sums in his charge. When he mov- 
ed to Delhi the post office was tak- 
en to the home of Amos McKay 
from ’57 to ’59, when it was discon- 
tinued as Manchester had a post 
office of her own then and ceased 
coming to Bailey’s Ford for mail. 

There was also a post office in 
the O. E. Taylor home in the south- 
west part of the township in the 
late ’60’s. This was called Milo 
post office. 

Families coming to the township 
in this period and not previously 
mentioned are the Banta, McMeel, 
Roland, Kenny, Cleveland, Tierney, 
Howland, Cooley, Todd, Daker, Dut- 
ton, Mory, Young, Miller, Blood- 
good, Belding, Church, Hartman, 
Eshelman, Logan, Pettlon, Utley, 
Schelling, Shaw, Clark, Davis, White, 
Stanberry, Smith, Wilson and Wood 
families. 


The township was organized in 
1856 and the citizens asked that it 
be named “Pleasant Valley,” but the 
Officials in charge named it “Milo” 
probably for brevity. 

The religious interests of the 
township have been met by services 
in the schoolhouses and in the 
church at the Bay. This church was 
organized by Rev. N. W. Bixby in 
1846 and was the first Free Baptist 
church in Iowa. Later the Metho- 
dists held regular services here and 
at the ‘Portable’ schoolhouse. Ma- 
ny of the schoolhouses had union 
Sunday schools with occasional 
preaching. An attractive cemetery 
near the Bay church has a soldiers’ 
monument bearing the names. of 
Sixteen who went to the Civil war 
from this locality. M. F. Church, 
who formerly lived near the ceme- 
tery, has stated that Newton Green, 
Erastus Smith. Cassius Crosier and 
himself, started Decoration day. Mr. 
Church was chosen to get the speak- 
ers and publish notices asking peo- 
ple to assemble on May 30, 1866 to 
decorate the soldiers’ graves and 
listen to patriotic speeches. An im- 
mense crowd came and the meet- 
ings were kept annually as long as 
Mr. Church. lived in the county. A 
number of these Decoration dav 
programs were held in the maple 
frove on Mr. Church’s homestead 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
cemetery. On May 30, 1868, Gen. 
John A. Logan commander-in-chief 
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Mr. Bailey had a post — 


o our present 1 ‘Memor- _ 
It would be in- 


gan had heard of the services at 
the Bay two years before and had 
been influenced thereby to issue 
his order. 


DELHI 


Chapter VII of the earlier volume 
of this history describes the location 
of the county seat at Delhi, the 
meeting of the settlers at Penn’s 
Grove to decide upon a name, which 
was selected because Delhi was the 
county seat of Delaware county, New 
York. The county had no money to 
buy the quarter section of land of 
the government, though the price 
was only $1.25 per acre, and more 
than four years passed in unsuccess~ 
ful efforts to borrow the money. At 
last Lawrence McNamee of Coles- 
burg and LeRoy Jackson of Hopkin- 
ton each loaned the county $100 and 
the land was bought. It was 1846 
when the county acquired title to 
the land and could sell lots. How- 
ever, aS soon as the county seat had 
been located and named the pioncers 
had met, early in 1842, and had built 
a log courthouse a little northwest 
of Silver Lake. They could not 
raise the $65 necessary to buy ma- 
terial for windows, doors and roof, 
so the building was roofless. Never- 
theless it was used as a schooihosuse 
and courtroom for several years. 
When the weather was stormy some 
settler’s cabin was used. The town 
was surveyed and platted into town- 
lots by county surveyor Joel. Bailey 
in 1842, 


The earliest’ settler in the town- 
ship was John Penn who had settled 
in a fine grove in the northern part 
of the township in 1839. At his cab- 
in the settlers held the mass meet- 
ing to fix the name of the county 
seat and here was held the first 
meeting of the county supervisors. 
Chas. W. Hobbs, the first clerk and 
recorder of the county, lived here for 
a year and as Mrs. Hobbs was post- 
mistress when the Delhi post office 
was started in March, 1844, the post 
office was here a few weeks until 
Mr. Hobbs built a cabin just south- 
west of the county seat. He was liv- 
ing here when the first district court 
met in the fall of 1844. It is said 
that the Hobbs’ chimney, a wonder- 
ful specimen of mason work in ex- 
cellent condition today, was built 
about 1848 by Isaac Hamblin and 
his sons, who were the only masons 
in Delhi for a number of years. This 
wonderful chimney has lately been 
made the leading feature of a small 
frame building used for social gath- 
erings. 
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brick building was 


¥ vol erected, for county offices and rec- 


ords. A number of other buildings 
erected in the ’50’s are still standing, 
such as F. B. Doolittle’s old home 
(Duarts), Judge Bailey’s (the Vesey 
house), the brick built by Major 
House, and the John Sweeney house 
which was built for a Methodist 
church. The old stone tavern, re- 
cently ruined by fire, occupied an 
important place at the spot where 
the main road from Dubuque forked 
into three, one going south to Iowa 
City (the state capital, one south- 
west by Hartwick to Ft. Des Moines, 
and one west to California via Bai- 
ley’s Ford and Coffin’s Grove. Bark- 
er’s store, the Corbin, Brayton, Per- 
‘kins and a number of other houses 
were built during this period when 
Delhi was growing rapidly. The old 
Iowa House, the “Blue Store” and 
other buildings were erected in ’51. 
The Harding hotel was completed in 
756 and was constantly crowded with 
guests, mostly landseekers. In the 
same year a steam saw and flour 
mill was built near the northwest 
corner of the lake. Five years later 
this stone mill was changed into a 
distillery and brewery which was 
discontinued in 1867. 

The year 1865 saw Delhi incorp- 
orated as a town and striving vig- 
orously to obtain q railroad. The 
successful outcome of this struggle is 
told in the chapter on railroads. 

School was conducted in the roof- 
less log court house for six years. 
(No doubt with other arrangements 
for cold or rainy days.) A school- 
house was builf in 1852, which did 
duty for sixteen years and was then 
sold to the Methodists for church 
purposes. Its successor Was a good 
brick building, which received large 
additions during the °70’s. This fine 
building was burned in 1914 and was 
succeeded by the present building. 

The first sermon in this locality 
was preached by a Methodist min- 
ister in the Hobbs cabin. The Meth- 
odists erected the building now 
known as the Sweeney house in 1855 
as their meeting place. During the 
hard times of the Civil war the 
church had to disband and _ the 
building was sold to the Catholics 
who used it for a time. The Metho- 
dist church was reorganized in 1868 
and purchased the above mentioned 
schoolhouse which they used as a 


Tevion gin 


the Haw 


sas “The Catholics had begun to hold 


- services in the early ’60’s and having 
secured the building formerly used 
by the Methodists occupied it until 


- the erection of their church in 1914. 


- Books could be written about the 
history of Delhi during this period 
and it would take pages to even 
enumerate all who lived here during 
the time. In the chapter on rail- 
roads and the Civil war there are 
many allusions to the able men of 
this township. As this was the 
county seat it was the home of most 
of the county officers and lawyers 
and other influential men. The 
names of Allison, Ashburn, Boomer, 
Beal, Brayton, Boggs, Bailey, Cor- 
bin, Clark, Crosier, Doolittle, Eddy, 
Ellis, Harding, Hobbs, House, Hol- 
brook, Heath, Harger, Peters, Por- 
ter, Penn, Pulver, Philips, Stone, 
Simons, Swinburne, Thorpe and 
White are inseparable from the his- 
tory of this period. In connection 
with the mill at the site of the pres- 
ent power dam are to be found the 
names of County Judge Benson, who 
had the first mill, and C. F. Fleming, 
who built the later miil at “Rocky- 
nook.” 

John W. Clark built the first saw 
mill and flour mill at Hartwick, as 
well as the store, tavern and shops. 
He failed in the financial panic of 
1857, and the hitherto thriving vil- 
lage was blighted. In 1869 the Fur- 
man family acquired the property 
and have managed it ever since as 
mill, farm, and, since the lake has 
been formed, as a summer resort. It 
has always had some of the most at- 
tractive scenery along the river, here 
bordered with rocky wooded blufis. 
Though the hand of man and the 
destruction of wind and water have 
destroyed much of old Hartwick, 
there are still left several good 
buildings constructed of brick and 
lime, made in the Hartwick kilns in 
the late ’50’s. The brick building 
used as the first county poor farm 
stands between Hartwick and Delhi 
and is another of the buildings 
erected by Mr. Clark. The present 
county farm is in the west part of 
the township. Hartwick had a post 
office from 1853 to 1861. John W. 
Clark was the ffirst postmaster. 
There was also a postoffice at the 
Nathan Talmadge home _ between 
Hartwick and the Bay during the 
vears ’54-57. This was called Green 
Hill. 

The work of F. B. Doolittle in 
building up the town of Delhi and 
securing a railroad has already been 
mentioned, as well as his laying out 
the town of Delaware and securing 
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a chance to set out trees 

tested for suitableness 
Mr. Doolittle con- 
tinued his large nursery business 
for about fifteen years, employing a 
large number of men. He continued 
influential in real estate and finan- 
cial business in his later life. In 
1855 he was elected county judge 
and later was U. S. revenue collector. 

Col. J. H. Peters of Civil war fame, 
was a delegate to tha constitutional 
convention of 1858. 

Henry Harger influenced the Delhi 
youth as a teacher and founded an 
abstract office in the young couniy. 
It is said that he invented screens 
to keep flies out of the house at the 
suggestion of his wife. 

If we were to designate the one 
citizen of Delhi who has done the 
most for the state of Iowa, the vote 
would probably be unanimous in fav- 
or of Eli C. Perkins, who, during his 
term in the state legislature, orig- 
inated the Perkins hospital at Iowa 
City for the treatment of the needy 
by skilled doctors. Though Senator 
Perkins lived in a period iater than 
the one covered by this vciume, his 
work and personality were of such 
outstanding merit that he must be 
mentioned. 

Delhi is proud that the eccentric 
politician and writer, J. L. McCreery, 
lived in Delhi when he wrote “There 
is No Death.” He was then making 
an unsuccessful attempt (from the 
financial standpoint) to run a re- 
publican paper during a democratic 
administration. One night in the 
late winter of 1862-3 he was riding a 
borrowed horse from Forestville 
home to Delhi and thinking sadly 
of the mortgage about to be fore- 
closed on his paper. As the stars 
came out, their beauty, particularly 
that of the constellation Orion, 
cheered him and the first four lines 
of the poem came to his mind. The 
next day he wrote the rest of the 
poem. At this time he was county 
superintendent of schools. The cit i- 
zens of Delhi, more thoughtful than 
most towns about marking their his- 
toric spots, have marked the site of 
the McCreery home, as well as that 
of the early county buildings. 

After Benjamin Thorpe sr. came 
to Delhi in 1855 and started a stor! Gs 
the next year the Thorpe fam rily 
were well-known merchants in sé‘ 
eral towns of the county for at ene 
sixtv years and were very extensive 
land owners. 

The first newspaper in Delaware 
county was founded by Dats be 
Coon in 1853 and was called th 
‘Delhi Argus.” The most well-known 
newspaper man of Delhi after the 
above-mentioned J. L. MeCreery. 
was his apprentice, J. B. Swinburne 
later publisher of the Delhi Monitor. 
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has been giv- 
Rockville and 
mu ‘ one Sette in this lo- 

cp j ‘ing the years 1837 to 1850. 
Lucius Kibbee was the first settler. 
Two years later (1839) he was joined 
by Gilbert Dillon, who built the first 
frame house in ihe county and was 
the first and only justice of the 
peace in the county for some years. 
In *42 Oliver Olmstead built a saw 
mill and later a small grist mill. In 
connection with his mills, which 
saved the Delaware county settlers 
the long journey to Dubuque, he 
kept a small store and post office, 
and gave lodgings to the traveling 
public in the old Kibbce cabin. 
About 1846 Rockville began to grow 
rapidly as it was on the main line 
of travel west. Within a few years 
the hotels of Brown, Froom and 
Ashburn were filled with travelers 
and landseekers, and there were sev- 
eral stores, the best of which was 
opened by Chas. W. Hobbs, after he 
had left Delhi in 1850. In 1847, Mr. 
Olmstead, who had founded the 
town, sold out to Philip Hogan, who 
built an excellent flour mill. There 
were a number of mechanics includ- 
ing James Cavanaugh, whose black- 
smith shop, started in °43, was the 
Second in the county. The stage 
coaches made this one of their main 
stops on the way west and brought 
much business, together with the 
steady stream of westward bound 
emigrant wagons. When the rail- 
roads were built through the coun- 
ty without touching Rockville it re- 
ceived its deathwound and declined 
rapidly. Only the names of the 
early settlers in the well-kept ceme- 
tery, a few houses and a mill (built 
at a later date by the Georgen and 
Ruddlesdin families), mark the lo- 
cation of this formerly promising 
town. A log schoolhouse supplied 
the needs of the district in the early 
’40’s but in the next decade a brick 
schoolhouse was erected. The Meth- 
odisis had had preaching services at 
an early date in the town’s history 
and erected a good church building. 
Later this was taken down and re- 
erected at Plum Creek, though not 
without some opposition on the part 
of those interested. 


The above-mentioned Plum Creek 
was a settlement on the old stage 


‘Vand XVI, of - 


trol of this region, 


: show ‘that the first election held at 
_ Schwartz’s was in August, 1839. 


A little to the northeast of the 
Schwartz home that popular and 


- capable frontiersman, Roland Au- 


brey, built his cabin about the time 
of this election. This jovial Ken- 
tuckian, who had come north to fight 
in the Blackhawk war, was. ever 
ready to help his neighbors in build- 
ing up the new county. 

A little later the families of Drury 
Dance and Seth and Jefferson Lowe 
came into the township. In 1845, 
Mr. Dance, the county treasurer, 
was murdered and Jefferson Lowe 
was charged with the crime but es- 
caped the penalty for lack of evi- 
dence. 


A. B. Wheeless, who came in 1851, 
served in the Mexican war under 
General Taylor. 


E. Healy was one of the largest 
land owners in the township. When 
the Delaware county history of 1878 
was published Mr. Healy claimed to 
be the oldest dealer in agricultural 
implements in the state, having al- 
ready sold McCormick reapers, etc., 
for twenty-one years. 


After Herbert Moulton had made 
his settlement he had no money and 
hired out to earn some at 50c a day 
in trade. He had to walk three miles 
twice a day to and from his work 
and wade through a slough on each 
trip. Tiring of this he worked all 
day in the slough water making a 
rough bridge. In so doing he con- 
tracted ague which kept him from 
work for some weeks. He had no 
wagon to use with his ox team for 
two years, then he found a_ very 
large plank among the wreckage 
after the flood of 1851, and from it 
sawed solid wooden wheels to mount 
on a rude home-made “running 
gear” and fitted with a wagon box 
of rude boards, probably from the 
same wreckage. 

The names of Henry Arnold, G. 
W. and Harrison Ashburn, Jesse B. 
Bailey, Elisha Bell, Robt. Nicholson, 
James Evans and John Gibbs sr., are 
given as having settled in the ’50’s, 
while by the end of this period the 
names of Nachtman, Millard, Bacon, 
Wesche, Sawyer. Robinson, Richard- 
son, Pennock, Reeder. Fitzsimmons, 
Stoner, Cook, Whittaker. Young, 
Libby, Fuller, Sherlock, Jager, Hav- 
ens, Bryan, Binning, Sharp, Page 
and Noonan appear as landowners 
on the map of the township. 


aa" 


One of the first settlers in the 
township was Terrence Gaffney, who 
came about 1849 and settled in the 
Silver Creek region. The family has 
lived in the township ever since. At 
that time there was a grove of about 
twenty acres in sections 6 and 7 and 
before long a squatter family named 
Mack and possibly another had built 
cabins in this grove. Over near 
Monti there was another family 
named Dunn. These were the only 
families from Crosier’s at “the Bay” 
to Quasqueton. 


The Robinson and Swindle rela- 
tives had come over from Ireland 
and settled in the Pittsburz region. 
In 1852 three representatives of the 


famfy, James Robinson, Anthony 
Swindle and John McKay, came to 


this county to lock for land. They 
walked from Dubuque to Delhi and 
made inquiries there and at Hart- 
wick, where they worked in Clark’s 
sawmill. They also went to Bailey’s 
Ford and interviewed Joel Bailey as 
he had surveved the south half of 
the county. Though it was siill ear- 
ly spring and there had been a snow 
they started out one day and walked 
from Hartwick and Crosier’s until 
they came to Silver Creek, which 
was swollen by the melting snow. In 
the vicinity of where the church 
now is they saw dirt brought up 
from quite a depth by a sroundhozg 
and decided they would locate 
where the soil was so gcod. They 
managed to get across the creek and 
to the cabin of the Mack’s. These 
souatters told them the land was 
all taken up and were reluctant to 
offer the usual pioneer hospitality, 
saying they were out of food. The 
new-comers could go out and kill 
plenty of prairie chickens and other 
game as they had guns, but they 
Wented meal or flour. The Mack’s 
told them the nearest place to cet it 
Was Quasqueton. Anthony Swindle 
took the long walk through the mud 
and tall grass. bought an 89-pound 
sack of flour and carried it home on 
his back, occasionally getting a little 
rest when he could find a _ high 
boulder on which to rest his burden 
so that he could get it on his shoul- 
der again. 

They heard that Hiram Weods of 
Forestville had entered seven forties 
of the timbered land along Silver 
Creek so they walked to Forestville 
and arranged to buy the land. Then 
Swindle and McKay remained here 
while James Robinson went back to 
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; E¢ their two relatives 
already here, the problem of divid- 

ing the land ‘they had bought from 
Woods was scttled by drawing lots 
and the extra forty-acre piece was 

_ given to the man who had the least 
timber on his allotment, William 
Swindle. 

The first cabin had been built of 
logs with chinking of clay found in 
the vicinity. They had no boards so 
the roof was made of timbers cover- 
ed with coarse hay and the floor 
was the ground. As the snakes were 
very numerous (prairie rattlers and 
others) when the Lendrum family 
came with their small children the 
mother did not wish the children to 
sleep on the ground so she unpacked 
the household goods and the chil- 
dren slept safely in the packing box. 
Mr. Lendrum was a carpenter and 
he felled some trees and sawed out 
rough boards by hand to make a 
roof which would not harbor snakes 
as the hay thatch did. A floor and 
door were also provided. This first 
cabin was where the Alex. Robin- 
son house was erected later. One of 
the children who slept in the box 
and who has been for sixty-three 
years Mrs. Benjamin Yaylor of Au- 
rora, remembers playing with the 
Indians which were numerous. but 
not troublesome. She says that An- 
thony Swindle was the hunter who 
kept the relatives supplied with 
venison and other meat. She re- 
members seeing bands of deer walk- 
ing one behind the other like In- 
dians. When she was about 6 years 
old she went to school kept by Mrs. 
Thos. Robinson in the Robinson 
cabin. Soon the neighborhood school 
was moved to the ‘Taylor cabin 
(Baxter place) and taught by Mrs. 
James Taylor. Mr. Lendrum said 
that if the neighbors would get out 
the logs he would build a school- 
house. This was built a little south 
of the church and served for a 
meeting house as well. Many of 
the settlers of Silver Creek were 
devout Methodists from Ireland and 
from the first they held services in 
their homes and later in the log 
schoolhouse. Their first minister 
was Rev. Phillips of Spring Grove, 
who came on horseback. Mrs. Tay- 
lor remembers riding fifteen miles 
in a lumber wagon drawn by oxen 
to attend preaching at Quasqueton. 
Mr. Lendrum afterward built the 
Silver Creek church in the later 
60's. It has since been remodeled. 
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) those wh 
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iy claimed to 
first. public 
scnool in the township in 1858 and 


came ine 








was inttuential in buuding the first 


schooinouse. (Lhe neighborhood 
scnool at Silver Creek must have 
been as early as 1856). Mr. Crom- 
well succeeded in getting the Tower 
Hill postoffice established and was 
postmaster from ’56 to ’58, when 
the office was removed to the home 
of the new postmaster, Michael 
Beacom jr., in 1863 it was moved 
back to the Cromwell home for eight 
years until Biaditord Kenyon became 
postmaster. On account of these 
cnanges the name “Tower Hill” was 
applied to a good sized territory. 
Tne original postoffice was in sec- 
tion 14. No doubt Adams township 
appreciated Mr. Cromwell’s efforts 
to obtain a postoffice as it was a 
long and weary trip over muddy 
wind-swept prairies to the nearest 
town for mail and a great relief 
when the government “star route” 
carrier brought the mail to be plac- 
ed in the pigeonholes of the simple 
postoffice cupboard in the Crom- 
well home. The Tower Hill post- 
office was succeeded by one at Silver 
Creek for a time. The Sand Creek 
postoffice was in the limits of 
Adams township from 1862 to ’64 at 
the home of John Miller. 

The list of early settlers as given 
by Mr. Robinson and Mr. Burgess 
includes the following: the families 
of Gaffney, Lendrum, William and 
Anthony Swindle, William, James 
and Thomas Robinson, Dover, Car- 
rothers, McCloud, Baxter, Falconer, 
Bruce, Morrison, McEnany, Cole- 
man, Woods, Houlahan, McElligott, 
Behan, Reilly, Hurley, Beacom, Don- 
nelly, Ryan, Preston, Searight, Gan- 
non, Williamson, Lennox, Kenyon, 
Beatty, Newton and Daniel Fuller, 
Ehlers, Dukek, Rissler, Magirl, Fo- 
ley, Dewoody, Jerome, Patton, Duf- 
fey, Duggan, Smith, Benschoter, 
Bremmer, Cromwell, William, James 
and Benjamin Burgess and a man 
named Rogers, who lived where Ry- 
an is now. The road to Manchester 
was one continuous rut and was 
called ‘““Roger’s rut.” 


Some of the area of the south- 
western townships was then listed 
on the map as swamp land and the 
pioneers thought it would never be 
Settled but would always be avail- 
able for hay and pasture for any- 
one. The livestock could then run 
at large and it was the task of pion- 
eer children to look after them and 
bring them home. Mrs. Taylor says 
that when they got tired they rode 
on the cattle. Now some of the best 


a0 


1] lo: 9 
n Bur of dtedon ee 
g is contributed the follow- 
ing account of the naming of the 
township: “I, with my parents, 
three brothers and two sisters, came 
to Iowa in the fall of 1854. Adams 
township had been set off from Un- 
ion in the fall of 1855, so the vcters 
of the southwest part of the county 
called a meeting at my place for the 
purpose of organizing and naming 
the township. The first name pro- 
posed was Chester, after a town in 
his native land, Scotland, by Wil- 
liam Bremner. I then suggested 
that Adams would be a good name 
and it was unanimously adopted. I 
was then chosen as delegate to car- 
ry the report of the meeting to the 
county seat at Delhi. I went on 
‘shank’s horses’ of course.” (Walk- 
ing seems to have been the best 
method of getting to town from the 
southwest part of the county, being 
quicker than driving oxen, as was 
necessary when there was a load). 

“During the ‘60’s when leagues 
were formed all over the north to 
raise funds to help the Union along, 
a branch of the league was organiz- 
ed at my place, where the loyal Un- 
jionists met and discussed war top- 
ics. These were secret meetings and 
we were therefore dubbed “Know- 
nothings.” 

“At an earlier day the murderer 
and horsethief known as Wilson was 
pursued by a vigilance committee 
from an eastern county and killed 
and buried on the banks of a smail 
stream afterward called Wilson’s 
creek. This was near the Newton 
Fuller farm.” 


The town of Ryan was started by 
J. A. Thomas, Arthur Flint and A. 
K.. Anderson jin the ’80’s and there- 
fore does not belong to this period. 
Ehler, a station and postoffice, was 
started when the Illinois Central 
branch road was built. Another 
town of a later date was Robinson, 
which flourished when the C. A. & 
N. railroad went through about 1912. 
The railroad went into the hands 
of a receiver and was abandoned 
and the business interests of Rob- 
inson dwindled to the present store- 
filling station. ‘The religious ana 
social needs of the community are 
well served by the fine church and 
community house at Silver Creek. 

The numerous Catholics of the 
township had been served in time 
of need by priests from other coun- 
ties, but in 1882 they had their first 
mass at the home of Dennis Magu, 
in section 24, Their first church was 
built that year on section 19, Hazel 
Green township, and was called 
Belmond. After Ryan was built the 
organization was moved to that vil- 
lage and a fine church and p: aroch- 
ial school built. The Lutherans 
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“HAZEL GREEN 


Several people came to the Hazel 
Green region in 1853. Of these the 
most prominent was Christopher L. 
Flint. He was postmaster when the 
Hazel Green post office was started 
in 1856, the mail being brought on 
the route from Marion to Delhi, 
which was one of the routes let out 
by the government to a contractor 
who agreed to struggle through the 
mud and snowdrifts on the very 
primitive trail to bring the mail 
through to its destination. In this 
case L. P. Flint was the mail con- 
tractor. C. L. Flint was justice of 
the peace, county supervisor, and 
capable manager of his own large 
business. He owned 1,300 acres of 
land, had a dairy of 46 cows, a2 
flock of 1000 to 2000 sheep and rais- 
ed many horses. When he first set- 
tled in the township deer and wolves 
were very numerous and could be 
seen from the house every day. He 
used $10 worth of strychnine kill- 


ing wolves in the winter of 1853-4 


as this was cheaper than letting 
them kill his sheep and other live- 
stock. Mr. Flint was a leader whose 
ability was recognized beyond the 
confines of the township. His wife 
was a woman of such ability that 
she was chosen as matron of the 
Iowa building at the Centennial ex- 
position and it is said that the soil 
which represented Iowa on that oc- 
casion was taken from the Flint 
farm. 


It was stated in the tirst volume 
that Newton Green and Bradford 
Crosier had come to the township in 
1846. This was true of Mr. Green 
but Mr. Crosier settled in another 
township and did not move to Hazel 
Green until 1853. James Sheppard 
and Preston Midkiff also came in 
that year. The next year they were 
joined by James Wilson, J. B. Dun- 
lap and Joseph Sheppard. New- 
comers in 55 were Gustavus Mer- 
riam and Jacob Mangold, who by his 
thrift and hard work became owner 
of a large tract of land. In the mid- 
dle sixties there was a postoffice at 
*Mangoldville.” 

William and Thomas Guthrie, R. 
W. Moore, John Chrystal, T. B. Dun- 
lap, James Ireland, ‘Alonzo Andrews, 
Edmund Barnes, E. Richardson, and 
the Pierce, Hoxsee, and Shellham- 


them towns a 
é ; from from the Cc 
et ip tanta of Hazel Green township. The first 
land for him each year. He was a_ 
“prominent. iman in the community. 


The postoffice and hamlet of Al- 
mira was named after his wife. Like 


the other settlements of Hazel Green 


it had a store and creamery dur- 
ing the days when creameries were 
so numerous. 

The Dickey families came a little 
later and in ’65 J. P. Dickey succeed- 
ed Mr. Flint as postmaster of the 
Hazel Green postoffice. A_ store 
and later a creamery, blacksmith 
shop, etc., served the community at 
what became known as “Dickeyville.” 
The creamery progressed from the 
days when a blind horse hitched to 
the sweep of a wooden wheel fur- 
nished the power to churn until the 
fine modern creamery which lasted 
until recent years but finally met 
the fate of all country creameries— 
destruction by fire. Creameries seem 
to have been particularly numer- 
ous in the townships where rich 
black soil made it hard to haul loads 
of whole milk very far. It was some- 
times necessary to carry tubs of 
butter by hand from the Golden 
creamery through the mud to a 
point where they could be taken by 
wagon to the car waiting at the Gol- 
den station. Of course, in’ earlier 
days the butter was churned at 
home, packed in firkins (probably 
made at the cooper shop in Man- 
chester) and taken to Manchester or 
some other town to be bid in by some 
butter buyer. 


When the father of Seymour 
Squires came west with his nine 
children in 1852 he bought eighty 
acres of land near Delhi, but fever 
and ague got hold of them and 
doctor’s bills had to be paid. S. S. 
Squires’ narrative says: “The conse- 
quence was that we had to sell out 
but during the time father took a 
land warrant and entered about 400 
acres in Jones county on which we 
built a shanty in the spring of ’53 
and went to work. We broke some 
land and put in sod corn, potatoes 
and garden truck, but we had no 
money and nothing to sell but our 
labor. About 50c a day was ali that 
the best hands could get. Things 
did not lock very favorable to us 
as the next winter came on but we 
banked the shanty to the top with 
sod to keep warm and did teaming 
to Dubuque to earn money enough 
to keep body and soul together.” 
Notwithstanding this. discouraging 
beginning their industry and thrift 
soon gave them a start and in the 
*60’s S. S., Thos. J. and James H. 
Squires moved into section 23, Hazel 
Green township and acquired fine 
farms. 


Irvin Wilson, David Waugh and 


40. 





rom 1851 to 1 en 
court established it as 


school was kept by Mrs. Edward 
‘Pierce in her own house in 1858. 
The next year the first schoolhouse 
was built in District No. 1. A Pres- 
byterian church was organized in 
Milo township and changed to Ha- 
zel Green about 1863, services being 
held at the Guthrie schoolhouse. 
About 1870 this church was disband- 
ed and from it came the Conerega- 
tional church which has been a 
power for good in the Golden 
neighborhood ever since. The 
church building was erected in 1875. 


Hazel Green has had no large 
towns but there have been several 
postoffices and villages where a 
good deal of business was done, es- 
pecially in connection with the 
creameries of a later period. Be- 
sides Hazel Green, Mangoldville and 
Almira, which have already been 
mentioned, there was a_postoffice 
known as Abbyville at the Gottlcib 
Abbey house. Still later there was a 
postoffice-store-creamery known as 
Broadway, where Jones, Linn and 
Delaware counties join. Later it was 
moved a half mile east into the edge 
of Union township. 


There was also a postoffice in the 
Golden neighborhood for some years. 
Most of the interest of this neigh- 
borhood, formerly known as Golden 
Prairie, centers around the church, 
parsonage and cemetery, about a 
mile and a half north of the Center 
school. In this community the Tay- 
lor family were influential for ma- 
ny years, from 1866 when R. LI. 
Taylor settled on his farm until his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Clark, moved 
to Manchester in recent years. Mr. 
Taylor persuaded his neighbors to 
join him in fencing a strip of land 
a mile wide and two miles long to 
protect their crops from the live- 
stock then running at large. He 
overcame the objections to using wire 
as fencing by inventing a successful 
Stretcher and also a wire splicer. As 
wire fences became practicable it 
was much easier for prairie farmers 
to keep cattle from destroying the 
crops. 

Other names found in the annals 
of early Hazel Green township are 
Aldrich, Arnold, Danford, Drummy, 
Green, Haigh, Haynes, Houston, Is- 
bell, McBride, McCusker, Miller, 
Moulton, Patton, Tinkham, Walkup 
and Warrell. 


UNION 


When the county commissioners’ 
court divided South Fork township 
in 1851, the part lying on the 
southwest side of the Maquoketa 
river was made into a township call- 
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It his cabin south- 


anchard, Waller, Ogil- 
Green, Robinson and 
ilies came very early in 


Ira A. Blanchard, commonly call- 


ed “Elder” Blanchard, was the first 


minister of the gospel in the settle- 
ment, having come in 1840. He was 
a Baptist and the people of that de- 
nomination built a church in the 
early years of settlement and shared 
it with the Methodists for a time. 
Amos Richardson built the school- 
house near the Buck Creek church 
before the Civil war. This was the 
second schoolhouse in the township. 
In the early °50’s Amos Richardson 
replaced his cabin with a frame 
house, across from the Buck Creek 
church of later years. Here in 1853 
he started the Uniontown  post- 
office which was kept somewhere in 
the neighborhood for over twenty 
years. The area known as Union- 
town is therefore quite a large one, 
extending as far as the home of 
Benj. P. Miller in Hazel Green 
township, who was postmaster in 
1876. Returning to the infiuential 
Blanchard family we find that Or- 
lean and Aaron also came with the 
very early settlers. The chapter on 
“The Gold Rush” mentions Elder 
Blanchard and his sons as members 
of the party who went from this 
county. 


Another prominent family was 
that of Robert Hogg, who built a 
cabin on section 33 in 1846. He was 
a gunsmith and had a shop in one 
corner of the cabin where he made 
and repaired guns. In another corn- 
er he kept a small stock of goods for 
sale. It would seem that Mrs. Hogg 
must have found the remainder of 
the log cabin a cramped place in 
which to cook, wash and care for 
their twelve children. The business 
prospered until at the time of Mr. 
Hogg’s death, about 1877, the stock 
in his store was worth about $5000. 
His son, James H., who had been a 
partner in the business, succeeded 
him as storekeeper. Robert Hogg 
had become postmaster in 1854. The 
office was called Grove Creek. It 
was later in Jones county. In 1874 
it was established again in Union 
township with James H. Hogg as 
postmaster, The first school in the 
township was built of logs and stood 
about three-quarters of a mile west 
of Hogg’s store. In the early ’50’s 
the Bacon family settled near Grove 
Creek and in 1865 Miss Eliza Hogg 


1 settlement in- 





with Buck Creek and Uniontown. 


Christopher Stanger brought his 
family to this region in 1854 after 
returning from a trip to California 
with the gold seekers. He was then 
forty years old and he lived for fifty 
years on the farm he chose in Union 
township. Two of his eight children 
died not long after coming here, 
from the effects of eating wild par- 
Snips. Three of the sons remained 
in this region. Joseph E. chose 
Hopkinton for his home, and Asa O. 
spent much time in Manchester, be- 
ing county superintendent of schools 
for four years:’ He still keeps a 
home in Manchester, though absent 
in Florida much of the year. Levi 
B. Stanger was a highly-prized citi- 
zen in his old home neighborhood, 
where he Jabored with zeal for the 
church and all good causes. 

The Methodists had organized a 
church in the log schoolhouse built 
by Mr. Richardson. Later they 
erected the Buck Creek church 
which stood about a mile and a half 
north of the one erected twenty 
years later and which has been one 
of the best rural churches in the 
state. The above mentioned Levi B. 
Stanger was superintendent of the 
Sunday school for many years and 
also one of the trustees and left the 
church $600 for permanent improve- 
ments. 


Nicholas Wilson started the Wil- 
son settlement on the edge of Delhi 
and Union townships in 1854. He 
brought his family the next year, 
moving into a log cabin they pur- 
chased of Deacon Crosier. He im- 
mediately started an orchard and 
grove which he enjoyed during his 
forty-five years’ residence on this 
farm. The Wilson house was one of 
those hospitable homes which were 
shared with newly arrived settlers 
until they could build homes of 
their own. In an early year when 
cash was very scarce, Mr. Wilson 
raised 600 bushels of wheat but 
could not get enough cash to pay 
the threshing bill of $50 though he 
could get 35c a bushel in trade for 
the wheat at Hartwick. 

Others of the settlers in the early 
’*50’s were Wm. Danford, Christo- 
pher Dolley, M, FE. Davis, Benjamin 
and Peter Keith, G. H. Dutton and 
James Milroy. About this time the 
families of Joslin, Andrews, Morgan, 
Lewis, Smith, Robinson, Barnes, 
Wragg, Britt, Billings, Griess, Haigh, 
Moulton, Welch, Wheeless, Orr, 
Kennedy, and Byam came to the 
township, 
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SOUTH FORK 


In chapter III of the first volume 
is set forth the coming of the heroic 
Scotchmen who, driven from their 
homes in Scotland by the gentry, 
endured the terrible ocean and ov- 
erland trip by the north Atlantic 
and Hudson Bay and down to the 
Winnipeg region, where the kind 
Earl of Selkirk offered them homes 
in his colony. Harassed by the 
British fur companies and the In- 
dians they were obliged to seek 
homes in the United States. In 1835 
Hugh Livingston brought his family 
across the trackless Minnesota 
swamps and down the Mississippi to 
Dubuque, then a rough mining town. 
Mrs. Livingston told her husband 
she would rather brave the dangers 
of the wilderness among Indians 
than to raise her children among 
such wicked white men, and when, 
in 1837, Mr. Livingston’s brother, 
James, and Hugh Rose came from 
the Selkirk settlement, all left Du- 
buque and came to settle in what 
was afterwards sections 19 and 30, 
South Fork. This was probably the 
first settlement of families in this 
county and there is no doubt that 
the family worship of these devout 
people was the first religious service 
of the county. Some other mem- 
bers of the Selkirk colony joined 
them later but most of the colony 
located at Scotch Grove in Jones 
county, a few miles farther south. 

The next settler in the township 
was Thomas Nicholson, who located 
where Hopkinton now is in the ear- 
ly fall of 1837, bringing his family 
in the early spring of 1838. A few 
months later Mr. Nicholson died. 
His grave may be seen near 
the railroad right of way. (See 
Chapter EV; Volume 1.) His 
widow, lonely and anxious to 
return to her old home, remained 
on the claim a year longer. Then 
Leroy Jackson of Dubuque, on one 
of his hunting expeditions, visited 
the Nicholson cabin and took up 
Mrs. Nicholson’s offer to buy the 
claim and livestock. When he re- 
turned to Dubuque for his family 
and goods he induced Henry Carter 
to join him in the new settlement. 
The first child born in the region 
was Sarah Carter and the second 
was Henry C. Jackson. Mrs. Carter's 
death was the second in the com- 
munity. Jackson erected a sawmill 
on Plum Creek and Carter a sawmill 
on the Maquoketa in 1844. In 1650 
the two partners laid out the town 
of Hopkinton. They worked togeth- 
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/ orship. An article was writ- 
ten in the magazine of their church, 
the Reformed Presbyterian, recom- 
mending the location to others of 
the faith and a number of other 
families came the next year, among 
them those of Joseph, Miller, Mil- 
roy, Gilmore and McConnell, and 
they secured the services of Rev. 
W. L. Roberts, a very able and not- 
ed minister and organized a church. 
Meetings were held in the Kilpat- 
rick house, the schoolhouse in the 
Scotch settlement and in the sum- 
mer in the grove to accommodate 
the large audiences drawn by Dr. 
Robert’s oratory. Later services were 
held in the brick schoolhouse and 
in the large room over Farmetr’s 
wagon shop. During the next few 
years their numbers were increased 
by the coming of the Greer, Steven- 
son, Alex. Marshall, Coleman, Orr, 
Guthrie, Wright, Morrison, Wood, 
Stevenson, Douglas, McGlade, Alex. 
and John Johnson, Ewart and 
Chrystal families. During the years 
1858-60 the congregation worked to- 
gether to build the church which 
sheltered them until 1902 when they 
moved into a new building and sold 
the old one to the German Luther- 
ans, 
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date of the erection of their seta 


is not known but it was so early 
_ that the shingles were rived out by 


A. A. Lord and Isaac Smith from 
oak trees donated by Mrs. Isabella 
Livingston. John Williamson mort- 
gaged his farm to raise the neces- 
sary money for building expenses. 
‘This building was at or near the 
site of the high school building and 
was replaced in 1868 by a larger one 
which gave place in 1905 to the 
present church. 

A Baptist church was organized in 
1859 but did not survive. 

An itinerant Methodist minister 
named Swearingin had preached in 
Hopkinton in the early ’50’s, but it 
was ten years later before they were 
on a regular circuit. In 1865 they 
built a church, which was rebuilt 
in 1904. 


The story of the college at Hop- 
kinton requires a volume in itself. 
Mr. Carter was anxious that the 
youth of Hopkinton and Delaware 
county should have a chance fer 
Christian education without the ex- 
pense of going to the eastern states, 
therefore a movement was started 
to found a college. The foundation 
was laid in 1856 and the brick were 
burned by James Kilpatrick. The 
next year the walls were built and 
the roof put on, when funds were 
exhausted and Carter, Jackson and 
Kilpatrick signed a note to make up 
the ‘deficiency. The panic of 1857 
was then on and the building stood 
untouched for over a year. Then 
Carter and Jackson traded some of 
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Lenox College 75 Years Ago. 


ter en 
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uly 
all ding. By this means 
- the building was finished and Rev. 
Jerome Allen and Miss Lucy Cooley | 
opened school in it Sept. 1, 1859, 


though the plaster was not dry nor 


_ the woodwork complete. That win- 


ter the teachers and forty pupils 
furnished their own stoves. While 
the matter of starting a college had 
been under discussion Chauncey T. 
Bowen of Chicago had been visiting 
Hopkinton and told his brother Asa 
of Sand Spring that he would give 
$500 to the proposed college if they 
would let him name it. Hence the 
college started under the name of 
“Bowen Collegiate Institute.” The 
college was soon put under the man- 
agement of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Iowa which in 1864, in recogni- 
tion of a gift from James Lenox of 
New York, changed the name to 
“Lenox Collegiate Institute.” 

In the chapter on the Civil war 
will be found the story of the part 
taken by college students nearly 100 
of whom enlisted, including their 
beloved president, Rev. James W. 
McKean, whose name is one of for- 
ty-four inscribed on the monument 
erected on the campus Nov. 17, 1865, 
in memory of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Lenox, now a junior college, has 
sent out many who became fa- 
mous, but best of all many whose 
lives have been blessings not only to 
this nation but to others where they 
have gone to teach and preach and 
heal the sick. 

The first school building to serve 
the Hopkinton children was a log 
structure about midway between 
Hopkinton and the Scotch settle- 
ment. It was built by the settlers in 
1849. After a year or two this schocl- 
house was sold and the Hopkinton 
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That summer, Lucy Battles, 


4 
acres — 
paying $5 _ 


erected colony house © 


prevented the rest of the 40 families 
in the colony from coming west. 
mem- 
ber of the colony, opened the first 


“bet 
great J 


] ia In the spring 

of 1858 the Olmstead, Hubbard, Bat-_ 
boas Douglas, McCausland and Pease 
families came, but the hard times 


y Abeer siea tne, Spring 

( awmill furnished lum- 
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‘eat flood of ’65. 

For a number of years the raising 
of broom corn and making of brooms 
was an important industry conduct- 
ed by the Bowen brothers. 


Some families of this period not 
previously mentioned are those of 
Wilson, Tate, Warner, Ireland, 
Harper, Brooks, Kirkwood, Slausen, 
Chapman, Luke, Littlefield, Dunlap, 
Reeve and Dr. Finley. 








1. Mrs. Delavan. 
4, A, Nash. 


2. Mrs. J. M. Jackson. 
5. Isaac Smith. 


3. Mrs. Carter. 
6, A. A. Lord. 
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southwestern Iowa 
were the | rincipal participants in 
this struggle, all Iowa was interest- 
ed and felt horror and indignation 
at the bloodshed and outrages of 
those terrible days. Several Dela- 
_ Ware county people had gone to 
Kansas and at least one was mur- 
dered in the presence of his wife 
and small children. 


Iowa people who had come from 
southern states favored slavery but 
the majority were from free states 
and there were many active aboli- 
tionists who aided negroes to es- 
cape by the “underground railway,” 
which had stations across the state; 
Tabor, Des Moines, Grinnell, Iowa 
City, and Clinton, being some of the 
stations. 


As this state was so near the lo- 
cality where Lincoln and Douglas 
were having their famous debates, 
this added to the intense feeling on 
the subject of slavery and states’ 
rights. 

While Iowa was on fire with slav- 
ery agitation and Kansas was bleed- 
ing in the conflict between “border 
ruffians” and “free state men,” old 
John Brown came into Iowa from 
Kansas where one of his sons had 
been murdered. He spent some time 
among the Quakers at Springdale, 
instructing and drilling his follow- 
ers. Later he made a raid into 
Missouri to rescue some negroes, 
with whom he fled through Iowa by 
the “Underground Railway” and 
took them to Canada. In 1859 
Brown and twenty followers, a num- 
ber of whom were from Iowa, at- 
tacked the U. S. arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, were defeated and captured. 
Some of his followers were killed in 
the attack, others were executed 
with Brown. 


All these events and the warm 
political discussions before the elec- 
tion of Lincoln made every citizen 
of Iowa an ardent partisan. Soon 
after Lincoln’s inauguration came 
the attack of Ft. Sumter and the 
southern states withdrew from the 
the Union. 


On April 16, 1861, four days after 
the first shot was fired, a telegram 
was received at Davenport address- 
ed to the governor of Iowa. It was 
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ediate service.” 

As there was no telegraph to Iowa 
City, Colonel Vandever offered to 
carry the dispatch to Gov. Kirk- 
wood. When he drove to the farm 
on which the governor lived he 
found him working in the field. 
When the governor had read the 
message he said, “Why, the Presi- 
dent wants a whole regiment of 
men. Do you suppose I can raise 
so many as that, Mr. Vandever?” 
Within a few days ten regiments 
were offered to the governor. 


Governor Kirkwood was a man of 
energy, ability and firm loyalty. He 
had visited Lincoln and the presi- 
dent had asked, “Well, governor, 
what can I do for your state?” In- 
stead of making the usual requests 
for favors, Kirkwood replied, “I 
have not come to find out what you 
can do for Iowa, Mr. President, but 
what Iowa can do for you.” 

With this fine spirit the governor 
of Iowa set himself to the task of 
supplying men for the army. This 
was easy as there was no lack of 
volunteers, but the task of equipping 
them for service was more difficult. 
The financial panic of 1857 had left 
Iowa very poor. The supply of guns 
was very limited and those on hand 
were old and almost useless. The 
soldiers must also have food, ammu- 
nition, clothing, tents. The state 
did not have the necessary money 
in its treasury, so Gov. Kirkwood 
pledged his property, his earnings 
and his personal bonds and borrow- 
ed money on this security. Other 
patriots lent him money to use in 
this hour of need. While he was 
working and pleading for arms and 
ammunition for his men, the gover- 
nor at his own risk ordered from 
Chicago cloth for 1500 uniforms. 
Chicago could not fill so large an 
order and Samuel Merrill offered to 
buy the cloth in Boston and take his 
pay when the state could afford it. 
From this cloth the women of Iowa 
made uniforms, haversacks, etc. 
Afterward these gray uniforms had 
to be changed to the army blue. 

“The days of the Civil war were 
anxious times in Iowa. News did 
not travel through the state as fast 
as it does now. To many aq village 
the report of the firing on Fort 
Sumter was given by the editor of 
the local paper, who, standing on a 
dry goods box, read from an ex- 
change perhaps a Burlington, Dav- 
enport or Dubuque paper, the tid- 
ings that war had begun. Much the 
Same course was followed all 
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no telegraph in 1861 and it took a 
letter three to five days to reach 


Des Moines.” 


In the southern counties of Iowa 
“border ruffians” from Missouri at- 
tacked Iowa people, robbed them, 
stole horses, and killed returned Un- 
ion soldiers and some others. There 
were some Confederate sympathiz- 
ers in Iowa. These were called 
“copperheads.” ‘They showed their 
colors by wearing suits of butternut 
jeans, or badges of half a butternut 
or a copper cent. Some who were 
northern in their sympathies were 
called “copperheads” because they 
belonged to the democratic party. 
From these comes the derisive nick- 
name of the central school in Milo. 


Except for the depredations and 
murderg by the guerillas and “Cop- 
perheads” but one battle was fought 
on Iowa soil. This was the battle 
of Athens which occurred August 
5th, 1861. 

“TIowa’s patriotism during the Ciy- 
il war is a record of which the state 
may well be proud. She was al- 
ways ready with the number of men 
called for, and usually there were 
troops waiting to be called. Of the 
80,000 soldiers supplied by the state, 
more than one-fourth lost their 
lives or were disabled during the 
war. As the average age of the 
men was less than 25 years, this 
war, like all others, gleaned from 
the ranks of the most active and 
promising,” who were especially 
needed in the young state where 
farms and towns were waiting for 
them to aid in their development. 
ven boys as young as ten years en- 
listed as drummers or messengers 
and old men joined the “graybeard” 
regiment. Nearly one-eighth of Io- 
wa’s population enlisted. 

When the first companies were 
being raised, money was raised by 
subscription to provide for the 
families of volunteers, but scon the 
numbers and needs of those families 
whose breadwinners had gone to de- 
fend the Union were so great that 
they could not be provided for by 
gifts from the people and additional 
aid was given from the public treas- 
ury. In April, 1864, citizens of Del- 
aware county met at the little brown 
schoolhouse On the central school 
grounds at Manchester and formed 
a county association to assist in the 
great Northern Iowa Sanitary fair to 
be held in Dubuque in the following 
June. R. W. Tirrill was the chair- 
man of this meeting. At this time 
officers and township committeemen 
were elected and plans made_ to 
raise as much money as possible to 
get supplies for sick and wounded 
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-be used in dressing wounds. 


é crowded camps. 





st young men resulted 
from these causes. Those who were 
ill in the hospitals did not have food 
suitable for invalids until volunteer 
women nurses met the need by car- 
ing for the sick and cooking for 
them, and other women at home 
sent jellies and other dainties and 
scraped lint and tore bandages to 
It was 
to get supplies for the nurses to use 
that the’ Sanitary commission was 
organized. Delaware county pcople 
joined heartily in the work of rais- 
ing money and furnishing supplies 
for the northern Iowa branch. They 
gave home talent plays, picnics, fes- 





_ tivals, and dances, raising about $700 


in cash gifts, besides provisions, 
clothing and _ hospital supplies. 
When the Sanitary fair was held at 
Dubuque it was a great success, the 
proceeds being about $75,000, raised 
by much sacrifice out of wartime 
poverty. 

In these dreadful days the women 
at home not only did what they 
could to furnish clothing and sup- 
plies for the soldiers but carried on 
the home work, many of them doing 
work on the farms with the help of 


_the children to keep the family to- 


gether and save the home. Though 
their hearts were heavy with anxi- 
ety for those fighting in the front 
line, they carried on as brave a bat- 
tle at home, even when their fears 
were turned to grief by the news 
that the husband and father was 
killed or dying in a southern prison. 
One Iowa woman, Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer, became one of the 
Sanitary agents for the state, look- 
ing after the needs of the soldiers in 
camp and hospital. She also work- 
ed for the establishments of homes 
for the soldiers’ orphans, which 
were started at Farmington, Daven- 
port, Cedar Falls and Glenwood. 
Mrs. Ann Harlan, the wife of Sena- 
tor Jas. Harlan, was the first wom- 
an to pass the Union lines as a 
nurse, going to Shiloh after the 
battle there in 1862. Throughout 
the rest of the war she aided the 
women of Iowa in their efforts to 
provide for the sick and wounded 
soldiers and carried on relief work 
in hospitals and camps. While work- 
ing around Washington Mrs. Lin- 
coln went to the hospitals with her, 
as the Lincoln and Harlan families 
were very friendly, and later Robert 
Lincoln married Mary Harlan. 


I | i- st. Louis. to be of service, he was 
Betts, caused — 





given a ward in the hospital for 


_ wounded soldiers at Jefferson Bar- 


racks. His wife and her little son, 
Jimmie Dow, joined him here and 
the need for help in the hospital 
was so great that they were soon 
doing all they could do to relieve 
the sufferers. When the time they 
had planned to stay was past, the 
surgeon in charge begged them to 
stay. Mrs. Otis then enlisted as an 
army nurse in the summer of 1862 
and gave her services until the end 
of the war. Her sympathy and 
kindness soon made the soldiers look 
upon her as a friend.’ After she hed 
been nursing them a few weeks, 
some of them asked if they might 
call her “mother.” She replied, “I 
would be proud to be a mother to 
so many brave boys.” Like a moth- 
er she cheered and comforted the 
wounded and homesick boys as they 
were brought in from the battle- 
fields. She remained by the dying, 
giving them words of comfort and 
taking their last messages for the 
dear ones at home. Her work was 
not finished until they were attired 
for burial in the white shirts and 
black neckties provided bv the la- 
dies of the St. Louis Sanitary com- 
mission. 

As soon as the soldiers in her 
ward were convalescent they were 
removed to another ward and her 
ward was filled again with wound- 
ed who had been brought up the 
Mississippi on steamboats from dis- 
tant southern battlefields. One boat 
was delayed so long that gangrene 
had set in before the wounded 
reached the hospital. The odor was 
so offensive that people could not 
pass by on that side of the street. 
Mrs. Otis passed through the ward 
every morning and placed a cloth 
wet with colomne on each bed so 
that the male attendants could 
stand it to go in and bathe the men. 
Another lady attempted to go 
through with her but conld not en- 
dure the stench. Though Mrs. Otis 
was of vigorous constitution and 
had been in robust health, such 
hard work and trving scenes caused 
her health to fail. She lifted un 
the helpless soldiers and held them 
on her left arm while she fed them 
with her ritcht hand. This constant 
Strain caused a tumor to form in 
her left side which caused her 
much sufferine. She had formed 
her plans to return to Manchester 
and trv to regain her health and 
put her little bov in school. Little 
Jimmie was amusing himself by 
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L blee 
~ mother was so great that it) was 
ayia Cope ce she would die, but she ral- 


lied enough to be taken home by 
her husband to bury the child. Be- 
fore long the surgeon wrote that if 
she would return and oversee the 
ward they would ask no more. Hav- 
ing lost her own son, she wished to 
help other mothers’ sons, so she re- 
turned and took up as much of the 
burden as her strength would per- 
m‘t. When she could only rise from 
her bed and stand in the door and 
look down the ward, the boys would 
raise their heads and try to see her 
and then exclaim, “Oh, mother js 
better,” which would give them 
fresh courage. 


When her day’s work was ended 
and the others were preparing for 
rest, she was writing letters for the 
bovs, from dictation if they were 
able, and if not she would compose 
the message to mother, sister, wife 
or sweetheart. Sometimes she wrote 
as many as eleven in one evening. 
When the home letters came in re- 
ply she read them to those who 
were not strong enough to read 
them for themselves. 

When the doctor had a patient 
who seemed to be beyond the aid of 
his remedies he would say, “Here, 
saved even these. 
mother, you may prescribe for this 
one” and her skillful nursing often 

Tt was her duty to go to head- 
quarters for supplies for the sick so 
that they might have something 
better than the ordinary army ra- 
tions common in many hospitals. 
Like the famous ‘Mother Bicker- 
dvke.” she was so insistent about 
getting palatable food for her sick 
bovs that the authorities supplied it 
to vet rid of her requests. The ev- 
eryday fare was tough meat, boiled 
notators, bread and very rancid but- 
ter, When the holidays came, Mrs. 
Otis anpealed to the ladies of the 
Sanitary commission to furnish a 
good “home” dinner for the patients 
who were all more homesick at this 
time. The ladies responded with a 
ennd dinner which comforted the 
boys and made none of them ill as 
the surgeon feared, which gave the 
pth a chance to say, “I told you 

it’s only good food they need.’ 
rhe hospital was in danger some 
of the time from the “Bushwhack- 
ers” who caused so much damacé 
and terror in Missouri. Mosby's 
band came so near the walls one 

day as to create quite an alarm. 

In relating her experiences later 
she said, “The saddest sight I ever 
saw was thirty-one prisoners direct 
from the rebel pens—it can hevet 
leave me—so indelibly was it im- 
pressed upon my mind, they were 5° 
ghastly and deathlike. They were 
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time pleasantly.” 

Mrs. Otis often. spoke in nreide of 
the ladies of the Sanitary commis- 
sion and said she could not have 
done what she did for the comfort 
of the soldiers if it had not been for 
their help. They provided good 
reading matter and games for those 
who were able to enjoy them. They 
also furnished a quilt on which were 
printed Bible verses. This was pass- 
ed from one bed to another to be 
read. With the quilt was sent in- 
structions that when it had served 
its purpose it was to be given tothe 
one who had suffered most and 
most patiently. There were two be- 
tween whom it was hard to decide 
so the quilt was finally given to 
the one who had neither sister nor 
sweetheart at home while the other 
had both. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Otis’ trying 
years in the hospital she lived to 
come back to Manchester and spend 
many years being kind to the sick 
and suffering, believing that her 
duty was wherever she could do good 
to anyone. She died at the age of 
ninety-two and is buried in the 
Manchester cemetery. 


Iowa had 48 regiments of infantry 
besides many of artillery and cav- 
alry. A list of the organizations 
containing Delaware county men 
and some of their achievements fol- 
lows: 

The Ist infantry which fought the 
desperate battle of Wilson’s Creek 
had three men from this county. 
The 3rd infantry did its first fight- 
‘ing at Blue Mills, Mo., and fought 
bravely for two days at Shiloh and 
with Grant around Vicksburg. Some 
of the better-known of its 17 men 
from this county were S. Cousins, 
Chas. Babcock and J. L. Noble. 

The 5th infantry battled so vali- 
antly at New Madrid and Island No. 
10, that it was allowed to have these 
names on its flag. It lost heavily 
at Iuka. At Chattanooga about one- 
third of the regiment was captured. 
Among the 23 men from this region 
were Capt. D. S. Malven, Corp. W. 
T. Crosier, C. L. Burrington and W. 
A. Doolittle. 

The 9th infantry, commanded by 
Col. Vandever, took part in the 
battle at Pea Ridge and in the Ya- 
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They eniéted in the last 
days of November, 1861, and the 
middle of the next February these 
recruits helped to capture Ft. Don- 
elson in a four-days’ battle, though 
suffering from exposure to rain and 
sleet with no campfires. At Shiloh 
they were part of the Iowa Brigade. 
Here the 12th and 14th were in sup- 
port of a battery and having no or- 
ders to fall back when their support 
at the left gave way they were sur- 
rounded and obliged to surrender, 
about 400 of them being captured. 
Those who escaped were organized 
into a new regiment known as the 
Union Brigade, in which they took 
a prominent part in the battle of 
Corinth. Later the 12th was re- 
organized and served in the siege of 
Vicksburg. At the Battle of Nash- 
ville they received special mention 
for bravery. Corp. L. P. Kaltenbach 
and Private A. J. Sloan each cap- 
tured a rebel flag for which they 
were given medals by the Secretary 
of War. In 1865 Maj. Samuel G. 
Knee was given command of the 
regiment for the rest of the war, 
most of their action being around 
New Orleans and Mobile. During 
its service the 12th was in 23 bat- 
tles, was under fire 112 days and 
had 95 men killed in battle. 


Well-known men of this regiment 
were Lieut. Col. S. G. Knee, Q. M. 
S. M. French, Drum Major Truman 
McKee, quite famous as a musician, 
Capt. W. A. Morse, in whose honor 
the Manchester G. A. R. post took 
its name, Capt. John Bremner, 
Lieut. Abner Dunham, Corp. L. Kal- 
tenbach, John Otis sr., and John 
Otis jr., and his brother, Thos., who 
was captured and died in prison, 
which was the fate of a number of 
his comrades of this regiment, A. J. 
Roe, C. B. Toney, Lieut. Robt. Fish- 
el, Lieut. David Moreland, Serg. 
Ralph Grimes, D. Malven, G. M. 
McKinnis. Capt. J. G. Fowler, Capt. 
O. F. Fuller, Lieut. J. B. Morgan, 
Lieut. H. C. Merriam, P. Morehouse, 
J. B. Orr, Musicians J. D. and I. D. 
Blanchard. Two chums from Man- 
chester, James Loring, son of the 
pastor of the Congregational church, 
and Chas. Robbins, son of Dr. Rob- 
bins, were in this regiment. In a 
few weeks Rev. A. T. Lori ing receiv- 
ed the sad news that his son had 
been killed in battle and he went 
south and brought home his body. 
When about two months later, Chas. 
Robbins died in a hospital, his fa- 
ther requested Mr, Loring to go 
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e sacrifice of the best. 
~ At no time in the war was this 


- sad truth brought home more forc- 


ibly than in the story of the voliun- 
teers from Lenox college. Many had 
enlisted in the 9th, 12th and 2ist 
regiments. When the “Hundred- 
day men” were called for in May, 
1864, the recruiting officer visited 
the chapel at the hour for morning 
prayers and called for volunteers. 
President McKean and every boy 
but one enlisted. Rev. James W. 
McKean was a man of the finest 
character and was greatly beloved 
by his students, who were eager to 
follow him as their captain. It was 
one of the terrible features of the 
war that so many of the best men 
lost their lives from, diseases caused 
by the change from life in a com- 
fortable home to that of very un- 
sanitary camps filled with germs of 
typhoid, malaria, etc. 

Within a few weeks President Mc- 
Kean sickened and died at Memphis, 
Tenn. When about to die he said, 
“I have nothing to lose. for me to 
live is Christ and to die is gain.” 
This splendid Christian gentleman 
whose death was so deeply mourned, 
is buried in the cemetery in Scotch 
Grove, where three generations of 
his brave Scotch ancestors are 
sleeping. “His sword adorns the 
archives of Lenox college, his name 
is engraved in marble upon the Len- 
ox campus, and his image more 
deeply and permanently upon the 
hearts of those who knew him best 
and loved him most, and upon their 
lives and characters his influence 
shall endure and multiply through 
time.” 


There were ced one hundred 
enlistments from the college during 
the war. After the departure of 
President McKean and the male 
students in 1864, the school was 
temporarily closed. Only one young 
man over 20 years of age remained 
in Hopkinton. On Nov. 17, 1865, a 
beautiful and costly monument was 
erected on the college campus to the 
memory of its president and forty- 
three others who died in battle, 
camp or southern prisons. This 
was probably the first monument to 
Civil war soldiers. 


In the 21st infantry 201 men from 
this county went into service under 
Capt. Samuel Merrill, (afterwards 
governor), Lieut. Col. C. Dunlap and 
Major S. G. Van Anda. They first 
served at the battle of Hartsville, 
Mo., but were soon transferred to 
Grant’s army. At Port Gibson 16 
of their men were wounded. Capt. 
Watson of Co. F received special 
mention for his bravery in this bat- 
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rin ate Col. Sivian was 
y killed. For his skill and 


roll. courage in this action Maj. Van An- 


da was promoted to be Lieut. Col- 
onel. 

The regiment passed the winter 
in Texas and held Mississippi valley 
stations through 1864. In March, 
1865, they spent 21 days marching 
60 miles through the peninsula of 
Alabama. They felled pine trees, 
cut them into logs and piled them 
three deep to make a corduroy road 
over the quicksands at the rate of 
four or five miles a day. Three regi- 
ments took turns at the difficult 
front place. On the morning of 
March 26 the 21st, which had been 
in advance for 24 hours, was re- 
lieved by an Illinois regiment and 
sent back to rest. Not long after 
the Confederates made an attack. 
Maj. Gen. Granger sent an adju- 
tant to Col. Van Anda with instruc- 
tions to advance his regiment to 
the front at once. When the other 
regiments opened ranks for them to 
pass through, the remark ran along 
the line, “There is to be fighting in 
front, there goes the old 21st.” Tir- 
ed as they were from roadmaking 
they kept up a continuous fire on 
the retreating enemy all that day 
and after dark threw up earthworks 
until two o’clock. The next morning 
they were relieved, and allowed to 
retire to make coffee but the men 
were too sleepy and exhausted to 
eat or drink and lay down on their 
arms. Their place at the front was 
held by a New York regiment. Just 
at daylight 800 yelling Confederate 
cavalrymen dashed upon the New 
York regiment and threw them into 
a panic. They ran to the gunboats, 
throwing away their guns. The 21st 
heard the yelling and firing and im- 
mediately formed their line and 
Grove the southern cavalry back to 
their fort like a whirlwind. The 
New York men were disgraced and 
put to unloading boats while prepar- 
ations were made for a siege of the 
fort. Pits were dug by every man 
who could get a spade or shovel. On 
the night of the 28th Capt. J. L. 
Noble was commanding a working 
party who had stacked half their 
arms. The entire front was attack- 
ed by a large force. With great 
presence of mind and courage Capt. 
Noble rallied his men to their guns 
and drove back the enemy. After 
taking part in this siege for several 
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sleep 
the fourth nats In this way they 


took turns sleeping while marching. 
Just before they reached the fort, 
which was the strongest on the bay, 
the Confederates surrendered. When 
the shout of victory was heard the 
600 weary survivors of the 21st gave 
one loud long cheer, and then sank 
down in their fracks and slept until 
morning. Mobile had surrendered 
and the Union army was asked to 
come in so the 21st embarked for 
the city. The bay was full of tor- 
pedoes but a pilot who knew where 
they were was placed at the wheel 
and they landed safely and led the 
advance into Mobile. Serg. Maj. 
John Dubois received special men- 
tion for bravery at Ft. Blakely. Dur- 
ing the few remaining weeks of the 
war the 21st was on guard duty. 

Besides those already mentioned 
such as Cols. Merrick, Dunlap and 
Van Anda, and Captains Joseph 
Watson, Jas. L. Noble, Alex. Voor- 
hees, and Serg. Maj. John Dubois, 
we might mention Q. M. J. S. Platt, 
Lieuts. W. E. Brown, Henry Harger, 
Corporals Erastus Smith, D. Living- 
stone and Dan Hinkle; Serg. M. W. 
Harmon, and the familiar names of 
J. F. Merry, Thomas and George 
Simons, Cassius Crosier, Ward 
White, Newton Green, Preston Mid- 
Kar. HH." Ge? Portermeniram: Field. J. 
A. Green, Preston and Thos. Dun- 
apr Ce Peepunton, Nos Bude Js. 
Guthrie, Iliad Walters, S. D. Vesey, 
Cornelius Scott, Wm. Haigh, P. S. 
Crosby and Wm. Orr. 

Company F of the 27th infantry 
was formed at Greeley in 1852, and 
was mostly composed of men from 


Greeley, Coffin’s Grove and Man- 
chester. They served faithfully 


through 1863 without being in any 


battles but those at Lexington, Ten- 
nessee, where Forrest was defeated, 
and at Little Rock, which was cap- 
tured. 

In April, 1864, Lieut. W. N. Boyn- 
ton wrote home that they had “just 
returned from one of the biggest 
marches made by infantry in this 
war, having marched entirely 
across the state of Mississippi and 
back again, 475 miles, without find- 
ing any force of the enemy worth 
mentioning. We destroyed 55 miles 
of railroad, burned nine towns, 18 
railroad bridges, 22 water tanks, and 
seven railroad depots, cotton and 
cotton gins too numerous to men- 
tion. In fact complete devastation 
and desolation followed us every- 
where. Well may the people of the 
North thank God or ‘Grant’s big 
guns with fighting boys to man 
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engagements, 
y Capt. Holbrook was 
ounded but kept at the 





head of his company until he re- 
ceived a second wound. For several 


weeks they were seldom out of the 
roar of artillery fire and through 
the rest of the year they did much 
fighting in Arkansas and Tennessee. 
In 1865 they were in the _ forces 
which captured Fort Blakely, and 
were vresent at the surrender of 
Montgomery. 

Some familiar names on _ their 
list are: Captain J. M. Holbrook, (in 
whose honor the Delhi G. A. R. post 
was named), H. M. Preston, Luther 
Kaltenbach, J. F. Eldridge, F. W. 
Coolidge, Dr. Boomer, Lieut. W. N. 
Boynton, Corporals J. R. Minkler, 
Ward. Millett, A. D. Hubbell, C. 0. 
Torrey, Musicians Martindale, Mc- 
Laine, and McKinnis. Also A. J. 
Brown, Bradford Kenyon, Jas. Knee, 
Rollin Lewis, C. V., E. A. and Geo. 
Minkler, Alpheus Morse, C. P. Tripp 
and C. L. Utley. 

The 54th infantry were one hun- 
dred day men and did faithful but 
uneventful duty as guards and gar- 
risons. 

The 46th was also a 100-day regi- 
ment but took part in several en- 
gagements in Tennessee. The prin- 
cipal musician of this regiment was 
Buel G. Dunham. James Hawkins 
was captain, John F. Merry, second 
licsutenant, John W. Cattron, cor- 
poral, and among the 43 other Dela- 
ware county boys were Thos. J. 
Conner, Wm. Craig, C. W. Cum- 
mings, Henry C. Fox. David Knee, 
Gabriel Odell, Geo. Rea, Jas. Robin- 
son and J. A. Wheeler. 

There were a few Delaware coun- 
ty men in each of a number ot oth- 
er infantry regiments, and a num- 
ber of men served in more than one 
regiment having enlisted again aft- 
er their time had expired. 

The 1st cavalry was recruited in 
1861 and served throughout the war, 
taking part in many engagements 
in Missouri and Arkansas. They 
helped surprise and capture Gener- 
al Price at Warsaw. and at Van 
Buren helped capture many steam- 
boats and stores and several hundred 
prisoners. They made two excur- 
sions into Mississippi and were fin- 
ally sent to Texas with General 
Custer. Geo. Dubois, A. F. Rudolph, 
B. F. and FE. J. Skinner, W. S. 
Guthrie and Andrew Miller were 
some of the 20 from this county. 

The 2nd cavalry was also recruit- 
ed in 1861 and contained 37 men 
from this county. They began ac- 
tive service under General Grant 
against New Madrid and Island No. 
10, capturing many men and horses. 
They had many skirmishes with 
the Confederates during the suc- 
ceeding years and their last heavy 
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} brook, Wm. Bremner, 
‘ , 


) and J. B. Thomp- 

r, E. C. Albrook, Wagoner, 
— Isaac “Wilson, and also J. B. Al- 
Geo. Crom- 
well, Jas. Ireland, John Wood and 
Peter Wragg. 


Seventy-nine members of the 4th 
cavalry, Co. B, were enlisted at Del- 
hi. After a few months’ service in 
Arkansas they became part of 
Grant’s army of 60,000 men 
around Vicksburg. Grant was near- 
ly cut off from supplies by the Con- 
federates at Haines’ and Snyder’s 
bluffs on the Yazoo river and by 
Gen. Price by land. On the 19th 
day of May Grant ordered the cav- 
alry to reconnoiter and see if com- 
munication could be opened with the 
supply boats on the Yazoo. The 
4th Iowa was chosen for this dang- 
erous duty. After proceeding abcut 
12 miles they were told by negroes 
and captured southerners that there 
was a southern army of 4000 at 
Snyder’s bluff and another of the 
same size near. .Col. Swan, who 
commanded the regiment, decided 
that his force was too small to en- 
gage with so many troops and de- 
cided to return. Capt. Peters of 
Delhi, sought the colonel, as soon as 
he discovered they were to retrcat, 
and told him that they could not 
make a Satisfactory report without 
trying to carry out instructions. He 
urged that he be allowed to take his 
company and make an attempt to 
look at the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions. The colonel considered 
this desperate and reckless but fin- 
ally consented and agreed to hold 
the rest of the regiment in line 
awaiting their return. Capt. Peters 
then called for volunteers from Co. 
B. All volunteered. He _ selected 
those whose horses would. carry 
them ten miles at a fast gait, 23 
men and three lieutenants. Riding 
at a gallop they soon passed a camp 
of convalescent southern  soldievs 
and captured a man in citizen’s 
dress and offered him his liberty if 
he would guide them to the forti- 
fications by a route that would 
avoid the guards. \ Proceeding at a 
fast gallop they soon reached the 
foot of Snyder’s bluff. The guide 
showed them a path through the 
brush by which they reached the 
top of the bluff. Formed in a col- 
umn of fours they swept rapidly 
down upon the guard, capturing the 
Pickets so suddenly that not a shot 
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si plies. Lieut. Parsons 
¢ mucied® the prisoners and Capt. 
with three men, went to 
Haines’ bluff about three miles 
away. There was no enemy force 
here and he counted the guns and 
observed the fortifications until 
dark, when he returned to the 
landing at Snyder’s bluff. The gun- 
boat had arrived with supplies and 
had taken the prisoners on board 
and the cavalrymen were eating 
their supper, the first “square meal” 
for fourteen days. Captain Peters 
was invited to join the officers of 
the gunboat in a fine supper. After 
eating their fill and directing an or- 
derly to carry the news to the trans- 
ports on the Mississippi, Peters and 
his men remounted and _ hurried 
back to join the rest of the regi- 
ment but found it gone. Continu- 
ing their march they arrived about 
2a.m. at the camp they had left 
the previous morning. Capt. Peters 
heard that Col. Swan had reported 
to General Grant that the expedi- 
tion had failed and that Capt. Pet- 
ers and his men had been killed or 
captured. Peters mounted a fresh 
horse and hurried to headquarters 
to give a true report, which was 
joyfully received, and by daylight 
the next morning the mule teams 
were bringing army stores from the 
supply boats, to feed the 60,000 
hungry soldiers who had been going 
on short rations so long. It is need- 
less to say that Capt. Peters was a 
popular man in the regiment after 
this feat, and he was soon given 
the rank of Major and a few months 
later was made Lieut. Colonel and 
given command of the regiment. In 
1864 they accompanied Sherman on 
his expedition to Meridian, at which 
time they had a skirmish every day 
for 12 days. They performed many 
daring exploits ncar Memphis, and 
in Arkansas and Missouri and con- 
tinued in this campaign until peace 
was declared. Col. Peters was so 
popular with his soldiers that he 
always had more volunteers than 
he could use for any unusually 
dangerous and daring expcdition. 
Col. John H. Peters lived to be a 
very old man, passing away at Man- 
chester not many years ago. 


Besides Captains Clark and Par- 
sons might be mentioned Surgeon S. 
Cummings, Sergeants Vesey, Corbin 
and Stoner. Also H. and P. Dut- 
ton, Levi Ellis, Jos. Fierstine, J. F. 
Gibbs, and W. W. Young of Co. B, 
and J. C. Hartman, D. K. Fox and 
Henry Morgan in other companies. 


The Sioux and allied tribes of In- 
dians had taken the opportunity 
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To meet this new danger the 6th 
cavalry was recruited in 1862. In 





August, 1863, they were victorious in 


a battle with the Indians. The next 
year the 2d battalion was ordered 
to go 400 miles up the Missouri. 
They passed Ft. Randall and Ft. 
Pierre and had many encounters 
with the Indians and one battle in 
which 22 soldiers and 300 Indians 
were killed. As it was nearing win- 
ter the soldiers were ordcred to re- 
turn to Sioux City. On the way 
they had to endure a terrible storm 
of rain, sleet and snow on the open 
prairie without fires. The men had 
to keep moving ail night to keep 
from freezing and many of their 
horses died. 


The next spring they were again 
ordered to Dakota to protect the 
frontier and open up a trail to the 
Yellowstone. The expedition was 
under the able command of Gen. 
Alfred Sully and consisted of about 
2000 men. The few towns such as 


Yankton and Vermillion, consisted 
of a few small buildings. The last 
sign of civilization was the little 


village of Bon Homme, except the 
forts, such as Randall, Sully and 
Thompson. Soon after they were 
joined by 1000 Minnesota troops who 
were guarding an immigrant train 
of 150 wagons bound for Idaho. 
When they reached the Missouri 
they crossed and built Fort Rice and 
left a garrison there. As the party 
proceeded westward sometimes they 
had easy traveling and good fced 
and water, but at other times the 
grass was poor and the water alka- 


line. As they neared the Bad 
Lands, the country became rough 
with many hills and ravines. This 


was the sort of country in which the 
Indians liked to fight, and on July 
28th, they hada battle at Tah-kah- 
o-kee-tah, where the Indians had a 
secure position on rocky  timber- 
covered bluffs. The soldiers left 
their valuables and hastily written 
letters with Saddler House, before 
the attack began. As usual, the 
reds made an attack at one point to 
draw attention from an attack of 
several hundred Indians on the 
wagon train. The officers had been 
watchful and sent three or four 
cannon to the rescue as fast as the 
horses could run. After a few can- 
non shells had been fired among the 
Indians they gave up capturing the 
wagon train. The prairie was alive 
with Indians firing from behind 
rocks and other cover. A number of 
Indians were watching from a _ hill 
about a mile away, but a cannonball 
exploded in their midst and put 
them to flight. Meanwhile Maj. 
Brackett took four companies and 
got behind a ridge. Soon the main 
body of soldiers were surprised to 
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ne pie ina throw their lariats over 
the dead and wounded and dragged 
them away. This ended the day’s 
fight in which three soldiers had 
been killed. In this engagement 
the men had to fight through a very 
hot day without food and _ water. 
About ten o’clock at night they 
found a pool of muddy water which 
they strained through a dirty tow- 
el. After resting from midnight 
until four a. m., they set out again 
and except for some small skirmish- 
egy were not molested again for sev- 
eral days. No doubt the Indians 
' Were waiting until they entered the 

Bad Lands where a three-days’ bat- 

tle was fought. The soldiers were 
following a river-bed and entered a 

; canyon which had _ perpendicular 
walls 15 to 25 feet high. Here the 
Indians, numbering five times as 

many as the soldiers, attacked and 

even the cannon would scarcely dis- 

perse them, Finally, the soldiers 
reached a place where they could 

make g road and get out of the can- 

yon. It was a very hot day and 
traveling and fighting had prevent- 

ed them from going more than ten 

miles when night came and they 
camped by another big mudhole. 

Here the Indians attacked the im- 
migrant train which was camped to 

the east, and the women and chil- 

dren ran screaming to the soldiers. 

The cannon soon drove off the at- 

tack. The next day or two they 
marched through rough country 

which had no vegetation and even 

the streams were so full of alkali 

that neither men nor horses could 

drink. Going without food and wa- 

ter, with hard traveling and very 

little rest at night was hard on peo- 

ple and horses, and about 75 horses 

and mules of the 6th had to be shot 
to put them out of their misery. 
One wonders how the women and 
children of the wagon train endured 
it. At length they reached a place 
where there was a spring of water 
not too bad for use and some old 
dried slough grass which gave the 
poor horses something to eat. A 
day or two afterward they reached 
the Yellowstone river. After this 
they found better feed for the horses 
and great herds of buffaloes fur- 
nished them meat. On the Missouri 
they came to Ft. Union, a trading 
post of the N. W. Fur Co., and by 
the end of August came to Fort 
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of 1000 volunteers was called out to 
rescue an immigrant train besieged 
by the Indians. This party had 
heard that a white woman was held 
captive by the Indians with whom 
the troops had fought in the Bad 
Lands. Through friendly Indians 
Gen. Sully made negotiations for 
her and-later in the winter she was 
ransomed and restored to her hus- 
band. The regiment wintered at 
Sioux City again and was mustered 
out the next year. Some of the Del- 
aware county members of this regi- 
ment were Maj. A. E. House, Capt. 
A. B. Moreland; Lieuts. W. A. Heath, 
and C. F. Hobbs, Serg. Roland Au- 
brey, and Privates John Blair, An- 
drew and Jacob Miller, John Wood, 
Wilson Acers, Clement Bailey, and 
Salem Turner. There were 82 from 
this county in all. 

There were a few Delaware coun- 
ty men in each of several other reg- 
iments of cavalry, artillery and en- 
gineers, but they seem to have been 
mostly re-enlistments. Many sol- 
diers enlisted for a short period and 
then enlisted again in the same or 
another troop which makes _ the 
record a little confusing. 

While it is better not to dwell 
on the hatreds and horrors of the 
Civil war, the story told by one of 
Manchester’s respected merchants, 
A. H. Blake, concerning his exper- 
lence in Andersonville prison, is so 
interesting it can hardly be omitted. 
Mr, Blake was captured with about 
sixty of his regiment on February 
2, 1864. When they reached a raii- 
road they were crowded into cattle 
cars and taken to Wilmington, N. 
C., to prison. Here they had a sup- 
per of corn bread made from meal 
ground with the cob and no salt and 
a small piece of bacon. While stay- 
ing here everyone was searched and 
his money taken away. Mr. Blake 
had $156. He hid $150 in q hole in 
the wall and kept the rest in his 
pocket to allay suspicion. After he 
had been searched and his $6.00 
taken he waited until everyone else 
was asleep and concealed the $150 
in the hem of his trousers and in 
the waistband, where it stayed dur- 
ing the fifteen months he was in 
prison. Soon after the prisoners 
were transferred to Salisbury pris- 
on, where Mr. Blake nearly died 
with typhoid fever. In the latter 
part of May he was taken to An- 
dersonville, Georgia, and placed in 
a prison pen of thirteen acres which 
contained 20,000 Union men at that 
time, but in July the number had 
increased to 35,000. Mr. Blake and 
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, Urionot aebricke made of corn and cob 
ed to Ft. meal with no salt. One loaf was the 

eir first mail food for two days, with sometimes a 
in two months. They were not per-_ 
mitted to rest here long as a party 
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small piece of meat. Sometimes 
they were given raw corn meal from 
which they made a sort of “chick- 
en-feed” to eat. 

_ All the water they had was from 
a brook which ran through the cen- 
ter of the pen and into which all 
the filth drained. Of course this 
bad water caused sickness and ma- 
ny deaths. One night in the middle 
of July after a terrific thunder- 
Storm, it was found that a beautiful 
spring of pure water had broken 
through the ground in the stockade. 
The prisoners named this godsend 
“Providence Spring” and there is no 
doubt it saved numberless lives. The 
poor food and exposure to hot sun 
and storms made so many ill that 
the daily death rate rose from 40 
in June and 55 in July to 96 in 
August. One half of the prisoners 
had rations one day and the other 
half the next, and the cart that 
brought the food would carry away 
the dead corded up like wood. They 
were buried in a trench about six 
feet wide and three feet deep, after 
all their clothing had been taken by 
the southerners. 

Whenever new prisoners came in 
the others would try to find out 
from them how the Union army 
was succeeding. One day Mr. Blake 
was caught getting this news and 
Commandmant Wirtz punished him 
by making him stand up for twelve 
hours with his head and extended 
arms in the stocks, which was a 
terrible ordeal for one so weak 
from lack of food. 

During the eleven months Mr. 
Blake was at Andersonville, 13,024 
Union prisoners died, mostly from 
starvation. Many times in those 
hard days he said to himself, “If I 
could only eat from my father’s 
swill barrel I would have a feast.” 
He thought the reason he endured 
prison life better than the others 
was because no matter how scant 
his rations he always divided them 
so as to have three meals a_ day, 
whila the others would eat all their 
meager portion as soon as they re- 
ceived it and then go without until 
next ration day. When they were 
exchanged in April, 1865, Mr. Blake 
was very cautious about over-ealing 
for several days but many of the 
others ate too much and died when 
about to see home and _ friends. 
When Mr. Blake was safe within the 
Union lines he looked for his money 
and found it was nearly worn-out, 
but the paymaster thought he was 
entitled to new greenbacks so he 
made the exchange. While in pris- 
on Mr. Blake had helped take care 
of the sick and dying and had man- 
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‘Those who appre dey nature 
were fortunate, as the original 
beauty of forest and prairie, with 
their wealth of wild flowers and 
great trees was not yet seriously 
damaged by the axe and the plow. 
Those who found. sport as well as 
food by hunting and fishing met 
with good success, as passenger 
pigeons, prairie chickens, water- 
fowl, deer, and other wild game 
were Still very plentiful, and the 
streams were full of fish. There 
were no laws protecting nature’s 
resources, as they were supposed 
to be inexhaustible. Experience has 
taught us that “willful waste makes 
woeful want.” Even if there was 
no law protecting birds, most chil- 
dren of today would not wish to 
use a rare and beautiful bird as a 
mere target for gun practice. 


By this time in the history of 
the county many people had horses 
instead of the slow moving oxen in 
general use at first and still in use 
as the best power to use on the 
plows when breaking up the sod 
for the first time. Children and 
their elders enjoyed horseback rid- 
ing if they did not have to do it 
as a too long and wearisome task. 
Men and boys indulged in many 
impromptu horse races to decide 
the merits of their favorites, but 
for the most part the fun of rid- 
ing was the joy of dashing about 
the country centaur-like on a be- 
loved pet horse. Girls and women 
had this pleasure too, notwith- 
standing that the custom of the 
day obliged them to ride on a Side 
saddle with a riding skirt hanging 
below their feet, so long it had to 
be gathered up in case the lady had 
to do any walking. 


In his later life Sylvester Toney 
told how he enjoyed himself when 
a youth. He was fond of attending 
dances, and would cut and split 50 
rails to get the ten to twenty-five 
cents necessary to buy a dance tick- 
et. When he took a girl he went 
with an ox team, as did most of 
the other boys. Once when he went 
alone on horseback he found Lind- 
say creek very high, so that when 
the horse dropped down into the 
channel, the water came over the 
saddle. After the horse swam out, 
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re we 
ieothe he told his experience to the 
hostess and she gave him a pair of 


her husband’s home-made blue 
jeans pants to put on, so his duck- 
ing did not interfere wich having 
a good time. 


He also related that “one day, 
while making a trip to Volga City, 
we came thiough Strawberry Point, 
where we counted 27 covered wag- 
ons. Most of the drivers had stop- 
ped for repairs, which were car- 
ried out in jugs. On my way home 
I met a young man on horseback 
who said, ‘Bub, you have a _ nice 
horse on the off side. Looks as 
if it might rur some.’ I explain- 
ed that it was a borrowed horse, 
and I did not know whether it 
could run or not, but that the near 
horse was my own, and it could 
rum He sald will "pet yousss 
that my horse can beat yours in 
an 80-rod race.’ I replied, ‘But we 
have no judges.’ He answered. ‘I 
will tell you what we will do. We 
will put the mecney on the wagon 
seat, and the first one to the wag- 
on takes the money.’ I unhitch- 
ed the horses and tied one to the 
wagon. He put the money on the 
seat and stepped off the 89 rods, 
while I followed. He made a mark 
across the road and we started. I 
kept ahead, reached the wagon, 
jumped off, rolled over a few times, 
then got up and grabbed the cash. 
My horse came back to the other, 
and the stranger helped me hitch 
up. Later I found’ ‘that he ‘was 
Judge Murdock of Clayton county.” 


This story shows the interest men 
had in comparing the speed of 
their horses. 


It was a happy day in a pioneer 
household when something new and 
interesting to read could be ob- 
tained. There has been some 
claim that most of the settlers’ 
families had few books and papers, 
the Bible and a patent medicine al- 
manac and a few school books rep- 
resenting the library. Even if this 
was true, the sixty-six books of the 
Bible furnished a librarv of good 
literature which gave Lincoln the 
foundation for his command of the 
English language. However, there 
were always some families in the 
community who had brought books 
with them from the east, and they 
were often willing to lend to those 
who would take proper care of 
the precious volumes. Most of the 
books for children were full of good 
advice and stories with a moral 
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ee ope paper bound 
in 1847 is called “The 
Child’s Wreath of Poetry or Amuse- 
ment for Infant Minds.” It con- 
tains such standard poetry as “We 
are seven,” and “I remember, I re- 
member, the house where I was 
born,’ but most of the contents 
and that of similar books is some- 
what like this extract: 





“When Thomas Poole first went to 
school, 

He was but scarcely seven, 

Yet knew as well to read and spell 

As most boys of eleven. 


He took his seat and wrote quite 
neat, 

And never idly acted; 

And then, beside, he multiplied, 

Divided and subtracted. 

His master said, and stroked his 
head, 

‘If thus you persevere, 

My little friend, you may depend 

Upon a prize next year.’” 


This book is quite profusely il- 
lustrated with wood cuts, many of 
which are hand colored, which was 
unusual. Children of today would 
find it hard to realize that all the 
wealth of colored pictures they en- 
joy today has been developed in the 
last few decades, 


Most children were thrilled with 
the adventures of Christian as he 
fought his way to the heavenly 
city in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
they read Aesop’s Fables, books of 
travel, and whatever stories their 
elders were reading. The Youth’s 
Companion had been started in 
1827, but it is not likely that ma- 
ny copies of it came to this region 
during the first fifty years of its 
publication. Whatever joys the chil- 
dren and youth have today that 
their elders did not have, they still 
are deprived of the thrill of the 
weekly visits of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. Along in the ’50’s and ’60’s 
several monthly magazines having 
good stories were published and 
some of these found their way to 
Delaware county. These were For- 
ester’s Magazine. Student and 
Schrolmate and Our Young Folks 
(which Theodore Roosevelt remem- 
bered as “the best magazine pub- 
lished for young folks”). 


By this time there were a num- 
ber of magazines for grown people, 
such as Ladies’ Companion, Ar- 
thur’s Magazine, Godey’s Magazine 
with its colored fashion plates of 
ladies with enormous hoop skirts, 
Ladies’ Repository, National, Knick- 


erbocker, The Scientific American, 
The Rural New Yorker, Praime 
Farmer, Northwestern Farmer 
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ing the Civil war. 

Through the papers published in 
the east, as well as the magazines, 
people read the productions of 
those writers now familiar to us 
as leaders in American literature. 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Low- 
ell, Arthur, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Lieut. Mayne Reid, 
Hawthorne, Irving, Cooper, Alcott 
and many others were entertaining 
with good stories or voicing the 
sentiments of the north with re- 
spect to slavery. Not having many 
of the modern amusements, people 
took a greater interest in poetry 
and good literature and oratory and 
therefore greeted each new literary 


- production of their favorite au- 


thors with real pleasure. Those 
who were most interested in poli- 
tics and _ statesmanship read the 
speeches of Lincoln, Webster, Doug- 
las, Clay, Sumner, and others. 


Much interest was taken in Eng- 
lish literature, then being publish- 
ed by Dickens, Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, and others. As fast as the 
writings of these and the American 
authors were published in book 
form they were eagerly read, and 
we may be sure there was great 
happiness out here in Iowa when 
by gift, purchase or loan, one of 
these new books was obtained. The 
natural desire for romance and ad- 
venture, whetted by long anticipa- 
tion, found an intense pleasure in 
this reading, which can hardly be 
equalled today in a world surfeit- 
ed with the excitements of the 


movies and cheap and abundant 
stories. 

Those who were interested in 
Science, nature and travel found 


interest in the works of such writ- 
ers as Audubon, Thoreau and Tay- 
lor, or kept up to date with prog- 
ress by reading the Scientific 
American. 

In nearly every household there 
was one book which was not read 
for pleasure. It was the “doctor 
book,” which told the mother how 
to mix up boneset, burdock, dande- 
lion, chamomile, and other bitter 
herbs to cure the family ills. 

If space was unlimited a much 


Older people who missed the music 
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attended the singing schools. ‘At 
these gatherings a more or less 
competent leader trained the peo- 
ple in singing the different parts 
and in reading music. The teacher 
set the pitch by means of a tun- 
ing fork, as melodeons and parlor 
organs were seldom found at this 
time, though numerous later. In 
the Mead settlement an excellent 
singing school was held at the dif- 
ferent homes under the able in- 
struction of D. W. Jones, of the 
woolen mills. Probably most of the 
larger settlements had _= singing 
schools, some with good equipment, 
others with very little. In Man- 
chester a book was used called “The 
Diapason,” compiled by some of the 
best musicians of the time. 

By this time the churches and 
Sunday schools were getting well 
enough established to have song 
books with music. (The old hymn 
book was pocket size and contain- 
ed only the words.) A favorite 
Sunday School song book in Man- 
chester was Bradbury’s “Golden 
Chain.” One modern historical 
writer has a heroine singing from 
this book “Far out upon the prairie, 
How many children dwell, Who 
never read the Bible, Or hear the 
Sabbath Bell,” without realizing 
that she was also a child out up- 
on the prairie. The justly popular 
historical story, “Let the Hurricane 
Roar,” gets its name from another 
song in this book which helped put 
courage and cheer into the hearts 
of many pioneers. The first stanza 
is as follows: 


“We are joyously voyaging over the 
main, 

Bound for the evergreen shore, 

Whose inhabitants never of sickness 
complain 

And never see death any more, 

Chorus: 

Then let the hurricane roar, 

It will the sooner be o’er, 

We will weather the blast and will 
land at last 

Safe on the evergreen shore.” 


Singing and writing schools were 
in close connection with the public 
and private schools and so were 
those other sources of amusement, 
culture and social intercourse, the 
school exhibitions, spelling schools, 
and the lyceums and debating so- 
cieties which did much to train. peo- 
ple in public speaking. So many 
pregrams of this nature have been 
described that it is hard to single 
out the most interesting. An exhi- 
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bers. Perry Thorpe is the only 
one of the participants known to be 
alive when this is written. Mr. Har- 
ger was the instructor in charge of 
the affair, which was held in the 
court house, the capacity of which 
was taxed to the limit, as people 
drove from Manchester, Hopkinton, 
and Nottingham to attend. 


The exhibition at the end of the 
Winter term was an important 
event in nearly every school dis- 
trict. Sometimes the end of the 
Summer term was celebrated by a 
picnic in which all the neiehbors 
joined. There were many other so- 
cial occasions, such as Sunday 
school and church gatherings and 
picnics, barn-raisings, camp meet- 
ings, and hunting parties. In the 
winter oyster suppers were a favor- 
ite means of having a good time 
and raising money for churches or 
other good causes. 


Even in the days of oxen, young 
people enjoyed their sleigh rides, 
and all through the decades until 
the automobile became common 
this was a favorite winter sport. C. 
QO. Torrey has left us the record that 
the winter of 1858 was very cold 
and long with deep snow, hence the 
sleighing was good for a long time, 
and was much enjoyed by the 
young people of the Mead _ neigh- 
borhood, where he lived. They had 
many sleighing parties, as they did 
not consider a temperature of 20 to 
40 below zero, cold enough to in- 
terfere with their enjoyment. They 
used bobsleds with wagon boxes 
partly filled with hay or straw, and 
had a liberal supply of buffalo 
robes, wolf skins, patchwork quilts, 
etc., as covers. The unfortunate 
driver, with his girl friend, had the 
cold honor of sitting on the spring 
seat up in front to manage the 
team while the others sat on the 
floor of the wagon box with their 
backs against the high sideboards 
which protected them from the 
wind. “Twelve couples then a 
Sleighload made, Packed close to 
keep from freezing,” and they were 
packed like sardines, first a boy and 
then a girl, to the limit of the wag- 
on box. Their home knitted mit- 
tens, stockings, hoods and caps and 
heavy wool clothing enabled them 
to stand the intense cold. They 
joked, sang all the songs they 
knew and had a merry time, even 
when hit by snowballs flying from 
the horses’ feet, or when an un- 
even “sideling” place in the road 
caused a general upset into a deep 
drift. This was more common at 
a jJater date when the narrow swell 
box cutters were the proper thing 
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nner with a stop somewhere for an oys- 
ter supper. In the summer the liv- 


ery stables had good looking car- 
riages to rent out. Most of the 
young people of the country, how- 
ever, were utilizing the farm horses 
and vehicles or riding horseback as 
they “kept company.” The late 
John wruise, who settled on Plum 
Creek in 1854, related at an old 
settlers’ meeting that he wished to 
ask the girl of his choice to go to 
the Fourth of July celebration with 
him, but hesitated because he had 
no horses with which to take her, 
He put the proposition to her thus: 
“We can go a-foot or by ox team or 
we can stay at home.’ The girl’s 
answer was “I can go the way you 
go,” so they went by ox team and 
had a good time. 


W. C. Cawley told about the 
first leap year party held in Man- 
chester on Jan. 1, 1856. The young 
ladies had invited the young men 
to be ready at a certain hour. The 
girls came after them in a bobsled 
with a long box, having seats run- 
ning lengthwise on the sides of the 
box. After all were called for they 
rode around the streets of Man- 
chester for a while. The young men 
tried very hard to get thelr girl 
escorts to take them to Dyersville, 
where there was a dance that night, 
but the girls thought it necessary 
to refuse to gratify this desire. 
However, they drove to the Clar- 
ence House, where a hot oyster sup- 
per was served, after which the 
tables were cleared out of the din- 
ing room and they danced to the 
music of one violin for some time. 
Then the horses and_ sled were 
brought around and they took the 
gentlemen to their homes. The ac- 
count does not state whether any 
marriages resulted from this leap 
year party in the days when Man- 
chester waS a very small village, 
about a year old. 


It was customary to celebrate In- 
dependence Day with much noise 
and enthusiasm. Though boys could 
not get hold of many pennies with 
which to buy firecrackers, most 
boys did some hunting, and fixed up 
gunpowder in various ways to make 
a noise, often getting seriously 
hurt in such dangerous celebration. 
Men were but “children of a larg- 
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risk. Celebrations during the day 
usually consisted of a procession. 
How thrilled the boys and girls and 


not own a styl- 
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their elders were to hear the music 
of, a” band, “or ‘at least fife and 
drums. They could not hear such 
music every day, as we do now over 
the radio, so it was a rare treat, 
enjoyed only at patriotic or political 
gatherings. After the parade came 
the picnic dinner and then a pro- 
gram with more band music, sing- 
ing, an address by the “orator of 
the day,” and the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. While 
it is likely that the young people 
did not give this program their un- 
divided attention, both young and 
old retcived some inspiration to 
love and cherish the United States 
and be proud of her achievements. 
It would be well if we could get such 
results from our modern celebra- 
tions. Sometimes, especially in 
later years, the celebration con- 
tinued into the evening with a dis- 
play of fireworks and a bowery 
dance. 


When Manchester was three years 
old (1858) its enterprising citizens 
decided to have a rousing celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. They 
prepared an elaborate program, se- 
cured Judge Cooley of Dubuque as 
the orator of the day, and invited 
the county to attend by sending 
out printed hand bills. A man who 
thought it was something of a joke 
for so small a town to aspire to 
such a big event, got up a burlesque 
program, which turned out to be 
the “hit” ct the day, In it he said 
“The rabble ‘will then trot up 
Franklin street until they arrive at 
the speakers’ stand, where a live 
whangdoodle will bore the concourse 
until satisfied.” When Judge 
Cocley rose to give his address he 
amused his audience by telling them 
they would now have the opportun- 
ity of listening to a “live whang- 
doodle.” Having thus gained their 
interest, he gave a most able ora- 
tion. 


When a number of children got 
together at school or elsewhere 
they played “tag,” ‘“wood-tag,” 
‘pom, pom, pullaway, come away 
cr I'll fetch you away,” “run, sheep, 
run,” “prisoner’s base,” and all the 
varied forms of goal plays, pro- 
nounced “gool” by some of the 
bovs. Ball was a favorite either in 
a regular game of “one old cat” or 
in playing “ante-over” around the 
schoolhcuse or some convenient 
building. Most boys had to be con- 
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e + seri a rough game that the small 
boy on the end often was cracked 
off and received a hard fall, so 
this sport was prohibited in some 
schools. Girls iked to play school 
and keeping house and going to the 
store and most of them had dolls. 
At first these were home-made rag 
dolls or those whittled from woed. 
Later there were dolls with china 
heads, and still later a few wax 
dolls delighted their young owners 
until their easily injured beauty 
met with an accident. 


A favorite play among the giris 
at school was sometimes called “old 
witch,” and sometimes represented 
a hen and chickens and ~a fox. 
In either case one girl represented 
the villain who lived in a cave or 
den. Another of the older girls was 
the mother of a flock of children 
or chickens extending in a line 
behind her with the foremost 
clinging to the mother. The moth- 
er and her brood walked along past 
the enemy and called out “What 
time is it, old witch?” and if the 
answer was “twelve o’clock at night” 
the witch or fox captured one of 
the brood, while the others ran 
shrieking home. The game contin- 
ued until all the children were 
captured and taken to the den. It 
furnished almost: as many thrills of 
fear as the boys had while playing 
Indians. 


“Drop the handkerchief,” “Ruth 
and Jacob,” “spin the platter,” “tin, 
tin, who wants to buy some tin?” 
“hide and seek,’ and the winter 
sports of “fox and geese,’ snow- 
balling, coasting and skating are 
too familiar to need more than a 
passing mention. 


As the young people grew older 
they took part in the various con- 
tests of strength and skill, such as 
wrestling, jumping, shooting, and 
racing, or in trying to see who was 
best at cutting grain, rolling logs, 
or splitting wood. In this way 
they got much enjoyment from 
some of their hard work, especial- 
ly when they got together to 
“change work” in haying, harvest, 
threshing, or house and barn-rais- 
ings. The women and girls had 
quilting bees and took part in the 
husking bees, where each youns 
man chose a girl as partner and the 
company was divided into two 
groups sitting around the corn on 
the barn floor. A spirited contest 
took place to see which group wou: id 
finish husking its pile first. Ii a 
man found a red ear he ciaimed 4 
kiss from any girl. When the 
huskers had cleared the corn from 
the barn floor they often had a 
dance. 

Most dances were square dances, 
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these songs vary. Sometimes there 
was the simple one of: 

“The needle’s eye, 

That doth supply, 

The thread that runs so truly, 
Many a lass have I let pass, 
Because I wanted you. 

You, you, you, you, you, you, 
Many a lass have TI let pass, 
Because I wanted you.” 


A boy and girl faced each other 
and joined hands, holding them 
high. This formed the needle and 
the rest of the company joined 
hands in a circle to form the 
thread. As they circled around, the 
boy on the inside of the needle 
chose a girl out of the thread by 
lowering the clasped hands of the 
needle’s eye as she came to pass 
under. It was then the girl’s turn 
to choose and the song was var- 
ied by inserting the words: 

“Many a beau have I let go, 
Because I wanted you.” 

Another game in which the play- 
ers choose partners and marched 
around in a circle, represented a 
mill wheel, while the miller stood 
in the center of the ring. The words 
of the song as sung in some parts 
of Delaware county were as fol- 
lows: 

“Happy is the miller boy 

Who lives by the mill. 

The wheel turns ’round with its 
own free will. 

One hand in the hopper, 

And the other in the bag, 

The wheel turns around 

And they all cry grab.” 

At the word “grab” each boy let 

go of his partner’s arm and grasp- 
ed the one next in line. Meanwhile 
the miller was trying to get a 
partner and if he succeeded the boy 
left without a partner became the 
miller and the game continued. In 
some versions the last two lines 
were: 
“The ladies step forward and the 
gents step back,” which is more 
dignified than the Delaware coun- 
ty version, 

In the singing dance of “Weev- 
ily Wheat,” the players passed from 
Side to side and forward and back 
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song was 
“Marching Down to Old Quebec,” 
which must have had _ historical 
Significance. In this the partners 
marched one couple behind another 
while singing: 

‘We are marching down from old 

Quebec, 

The drums are loudly beating, 

The Americans have gained the day, 

And the British are retreating. 

The war is o’er and we'll turn back 

To the place from which we start- 
ed, 

We will open the ring and choose 

a couple in 
To relieve the broken-hearted.” 

At the words “we'll turn back” 
the marchers suddenly reversed the 
direction of their march and an- 
other couple was chosen. When all 
were chosen the couples formed two 
lines and the ones at the end be- 
came the bridal couple and the fol- 
lowing words were sung: 

“So here stand two true lovers 
Joined heart and hand, 

For he wants a wife, 

And she wants a man, 

And they will be married 

If they can agree 

And march down the center 
In love and harmony.” 


After the bridal couple had 
marched between the lines of oth- 
ers they took their place at the foot 
of the line and the song was re- 
peated for their successors at the 
head, etc. 


The next stanza separated the 
newly united couples with the 
words: 


“So now they are married and since 
LPs WSO; 

Away to the war the lover he must 
£0, 

With weeping and mourning and 
this shall be the cry, 

If I’m left here alone I’m sure that 
I shall die” 
It ended happily with the stan- 

za: 

“Oh, here comes my true love, and 
how do you do? 

And how have you been since I 
parted with you? 

The war is now over and free from 
all care 
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_ best the times afforded even though 


the entertainers had but one room 
in which to greet their guests. There 
were a number of ministers in the 
county to perform the ceremony. 
In another chapter is given an ac- 
count of one of these early wed- 
dings. 

The county papers of those days 
tell us of the entertainments giv- 
en by traveling musicians and lec- 
turers such as Walt Whitman, Col- 
fax, Emerson, Sumner and. other 
noted men. There was occasional- 
ly a traveling theatrical company. 
Circuses, such as Orton & Older’s, 
which was owned by Iowa people, 
traveled overland before the com- 
ing of the railroads and the chil- 
dren who lived at the fords across 
the river had a chance to see the 
elephants bathe and were thrilled 
by the many teams of fine horses 
struggling to get the great wag- 
ons up and down the steep banks 
and across the stream. In 1856 Or- 
ton & Clder’s show tent was piich- 
ed near Henry Baker’s in Coffin’s 
and everybody for miles 
around came to see it. 


About ten years later Yankee 
Rcbinson’s and F. J. Howe’s circus- 
es showed in Manchester on the 
same day. One of the circus men 
was suspected of stealing $30 from 
a Manchester man’s pocket. When 
the suspect was arrested the circus 
men attempted a rescue and a gen- 
eral fight ensued in which some 
were injured. The disturbance was 
quelled when the mayor ordered 
out the militia. ‘There was not 
much fun on this occasion, but us- 
ually the children enjoyed the cir- 
cus day very much. The _ family 
rose early to get the chores done 
and traveled the rough roads to 
town, bumping along in a lumber 
wagon which had a spring seat in 
front for the father and mother. 
The children sat in the wagon box, 
either on straw or on boards placed 
across the box. They did not mind 
the discomfort, for they were used 
to it, and the trip to town was a 
treat. When they reached town 
they stood in line along the strect 
to see the “grand free parade” pass 
by. Their team had been hitched 
cn aside street so that they would 
not be frightened by the band or 
the wild animals. Those who had 
enough money attended the’ per- 
formances in the tent, but many 
were obliged to be content with see- 
ing the parade, 
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en ‘in the 
field were three ta- 
about fifty feet long, on 
placed the exhibits. The 
ing cooking, fancy work, 
igs, etc., was covered to pro- 
‘the articles from rain. The 
- exhibits in 1860 were fine as the 
swere good that year, -'The 

Et, offered for the best yield 

of corn on one acre of old ground 
was won by J. A. Garfield, who 
raised 140 bushels. Patrick Mallory 
came in second with 124 bushels on 
his acre. J. H. Burrington had the 
best half acre of potatoes with a 
production of 270 bushels. J. H. 
Burrington received the first prize 
for best farm and Orange Hallock 
the second best. 
' Mrs. G. G. Griffin of the Delhi 
region received first premium for 
the best vegetable garden and also 
for the best flower garden. C. C. 
Gilman of Earlville ranked second 
with his perennial garden. The 
committee on flower gardens urg- 
ed that an attempt should be made 
to preserve some of the beautiful 
varieties of native wild flowers then 
being plowed under. The premium 
list was quite a lone one, taking 
up 2% columns of the Delaware 
County Journal. 

The next year was one of very 
poor crops and the fair was held 
under difficulty as the weather was 
cold and rainy, which made it hard 
for man and beast. The south 
side of the enclosure had a grove 
of trees and to each tree was tied 
one of the cattle. Hogs and sheep 


7 ‘prize on the 45 iindisio8 Sane fist 
e side next to his nursery. Mrs. D. J. Blair ex- 
of boards. On — 


hibited 87 kinds of flowers, which 


- was good for a poor scason. 


‘After this the fair was not held - 
for several years, owing to the Civ- 


il war. In 1866 the Agricultural 
society was reorganized but did not 
secure fair grounds until 1869 when 
they leased land just east of Man- 
chester on Main street from An- 
son Shelden, (Francis Dunham owns 
it now). Atter some years the fair 
was transferred to the present lo- 
cation. 


Another source of enjoyment was 
the Harvest Home picnic, which was 
a continuation of the picnics and 
“chicken shoots’ held in the late 
60s at the Henry Baker house in 
Cofilin’s Grove. Here in 1870 the 
first county-wide Harvest Home 
was held. The next year it was 
held at Bailey’s Ford, and the suc- 
ceeding ones were in the Brayton 
grove at Spring Branch on ac- 
count of the abundant cold spring 
water for the large crowds which 
came by team and by the _ trains 
which stopped at the crossing. 

Early settlers in Manchester rec- 
ognized the fact that a public li- 
brary contributes more  entertain- 
ment and culture in proportion to 
its cost than almost any other in- 
vestment. The Delaware County 
Union of January 13, 1867, reports 
that “The Manchester Library As- 
sociation has at last got on its feet 
and now stands alone.’ Having 
secured nearly 50 members and $200 
in cash and having prepared a con- 
stitution and by-laws, the Library 


association was formally organized 


a) arce by subscriptions or 
by holding various entertainments 


the money was raised to buy books 


for the library. Some of the best 


home talent plays and concerts ev- 


er given here were for the benefit 
of the library. Manchester - has 
always been fortunate in having 
plenty of unusually good dramatic 
and musical talent. On two differ- 
ent occasions they put on a home 
talent, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
in both cases it was a wonderful 
success, both as an entertainment 
and money-maker. In the last one, 
Belle Bradley charmed the audience 
by her acting as Topsy and her 
splendid singing of the new songs 
of the day. She was dressed in a 
gunny sack marked McLaughlin’s 
XXX coffee. The other players did 
equally good work in their less hu- 
morous roles. 


Space fails us before we can tell 
of the skating contests, wolf hunts, 
“bees” for quilting, apple or pump- 
kin paring, literary societies, debat- 
ing societies, ‘sociables,’ donation 
parties, benefit entertainments for 
various good causes, especially for 
the Sanitary commission during the 
Civil war and the receptions to the 
soldiers on their return. Political 
meetings were lively affairs, some- 
times provocative of ill feeling, but 
the children at least enjcyed them, 
especially if there were processions 
with men on horseback and on 
foot, carrying torches, accompanied 
by bands and illuminations of fire- 
works, though the latter was prob- 
ably in a later decade. 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the life of a resident of this 
county in this period had about as 
much of real enjoyment as is ex- 
perienced today. In both eras those 
who enjoy simple pleasures were 
most sure of having a good time. 
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3 me “pplenditllynird like to 
‘hitch - them to the stoneboat and 
he vu water in a barrel, instead of 
king so many trips with a pail.” 
_ “Well, but get her a pail of 

water first, for Fa is needing it 


ma. 


Simianey Ueieped tant then’ ‘pro- 
ceeded to carry out his plan, and 
with caresses and an occasional 
taste of corn he succeeded in coax- 
ing the little steers to bring their 
load from the spring in the hollow, 
thirty rods away. 

“See, mother,” he announced 
proudly, “there is nearly a barrel 
of water for you and Ill get more 
every day.” 

“All right, son, if you do not 
work Buck and Star too hard, re- 
member, they are young to haul 
loads.” 

“Oh, Ill be careful. I wouldn’t 
hurt them for the world and they 
know it. Don’t you, Star?” 

The yearlings’ new accomplish- 
ment was particularly opportune, as 
there had been little rain for sev- 
eral weeks and the vegetables in 
the garden near the cabin were in 
sore need of moisture. Hauling two 

barrels in the morning and two at 
night gave the steers enough work 
to harden them and enabled Mrs. 
Benson to save choice vegetables. 

Sidney was greatly elated at the 
Success of his training and said so 
much in praise of his pets that his 
older brothers made fun of them, 
Saying that they were too little to 
be of real use. To this taunt Sid- 
ney angrily replied, “Maybe some 
day they'll do better than your big 
cattle that you think are so smart.” 

Mrs. Benson soothed her young 
son’s injured feelings, bidding him 
have patience and do his best and 
time would bring out the worth of 
his team and his training. 

Day after day the sun burned 
the grass to a dull yellow and the 
hot winds sucked the remaining 
moisture, even in the heavy woods 
along the river. One day an Indian 
hunter, trying to smoke a rabbit out 
of some brush, let the fire get away 
from him. The leaping flames 
dashed away through the high grass 
and woods that covered Delaware 
county, Iowa, eighty years ago. 
Soon the watchful pioneers saw the 
danger and hastened to meet it. 

The Benson family, seeing their 
cabin and crops were in danger, set 
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work they managed to set small 


_ fires to burn back against the wind, 


thus meeting and stopping the lare- 
er fire. Sidney hurried the steers 
back and forth to the spring, bring- 
ing loads of water. Martha, a large, 
strong girl, helped him fill tubs, 
kettles, pails and everything avail- 
able to have them ready to wet 
down the split shingles of the cab- 
in roof when the fire came near. 


The Bensons had cut trees over 
quite a large tract to furnish logs 
for their sawmill. This cut-over 
land was being made ready for cul- 
tivation as fast as the stumps and 
brush could be destroyed. But 
“grubbing out” was a slow and tedi- 
ous process and much of this forty 
acre tract was still covered with 
tall grass, sprouts and brush. Here 
the battle raged most fiercely, the 
fire fighters using whatever weap- 
ons were handiest, while Solon and 
Edward, with their two yoke of 
oxen, plowed a fire-guard on the 
Side next to the cabin. Every few 
moments reinforcements for the 
Bensons arrived as other settlers, 
summoned by the smoke and flame 
of the conflict, hurried to fight 
their common enemy. The energy 
of the newcomers would beat back 
the flames for awhile. Often, how- 
ever, Nature aided the wilderness 
against the human _ intruder by 
sending fierce gusts of wind to fan 
and spread the flames and scorch- 
ing sun to unite with the hot 
breath of the fire in sapping the 
strength of the workers. 


Through the terrible heat Sid- 
ney’s little yearlings worked faith- 
fully. Their distended nostrils and 
heaving flanks told of their exer- 
tion and weariness, yet Sidney 
urged them on for the fire ficht- 
ers must have water to drink, to 
wet their clothing and the sacks 
with which they whipped out the 
flames. 


The fire came nearer. The 
smoke settled down so they could 
scarcely breathe. Burning leaves, 
flying through the air, fell fast. so 
Martha was kept busy wetting the 
roof. It seemed to Sidney as 
though he and the steers could not 
make another trip facing the sparks 
and smoke, but the water was need- 
ed without delay, so he hurried the 
reluctant yearlings into a trot down 
the hill. When they reached the 
spring he paused to give the steers 
a drink and to dampen their backs 
and his own clothing, then hastily 
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they left the shelter of the high 
rocks around the spring, fire brands 
were falling fast. The steers, wild- 
eyed with pain and terror, turned 
to Sidney for relief from the flery 
rain which scorched them, Though 
Suffering equally himself, Sidney’s 
anxiety for his pets made him for- 
get his burns. With caresses and 
kind words he urged them on, slap- 
ping out the sparks that fell on 
their backs. Half the hard trip was 
over when a terrible outcry arose 
from the part of the clearing where 
Mrs. Benson and Sarah were fight- 
ing fire. A sudden gust and change 
of the wind had caused the flames 
to surround them. Summoned by 
their screams the men deserted the 
more distant post and came run- 
ning to help. Martha, from her 
post on the hill, saw the terrible 
peril more clearly than the rest. 
Snatching up several woolen blan- 
kets she ran_ to Sidney, crying, 
“Take these and the water to fa- 
ther, and hurry, hurry!” 


Tired as the little steers were 
and nearly frantic with fear and 
pain, they responded nobly to their 
young master’s bidding, though re- 
luctant to go in this unaccustomed 
direction. The downward slope 
eased their load and they pressed 
on as rapidly as possible. Every mo- 
ment tortured Sidney with the 
agonizing thought of his mother’s 
peril. 

As they rounded a turn in the 
road a new danger faced them. The 
two yoke of oxen with which Solon 
and Edward had been plowing the 
fire-guard had become unmanage- 
able with terror, and were com- 
ing thundering up the narrow road, 
bawling frantically. Sidney forgot 
the danger to himself and his pets 
in his effort to save the precious 
water. Springing in front of his 
steers he forced them out into the 
brush by the roadside just in time 
to escape the rush of the older cat- 
tle. For a moment it seemed as 
though the panic would be too 
much for the steers already excited 
by pain and fear, but Sidney man- 
aged to quiet them and coax them 
on to meet the rescuing party. 


As the men ran to meet Sidney 
and his load Mr. Benson cried: 
“Thank God for the water, we'll 
save them yet!’ ’ Snatching up the 
dripping blankets and dashing wat- 
er over their own garments, he 
and a_ stalwart young neighbor 
plunged into the flames. 

Armed with axes and wet sacks, 
the others attacked the blazing un- 
dergrowth, striving to make a path 
for the return of the rescuers. 
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Marks) Bidnent ea an emp- 
pail and ran to the spot where 
shad left the steers and their 
, "aottls load. Now that his mother was 
ars me safe he was anxious for his pets. 
re _ ‘Through the veil of smoke he saw 
Hpace or! 
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Ht at 


"he Sidney glance 
we Sey a him a look which said as 
_ distinctly as words, “Remember that 


- the rock where the rest of the par- 


te were sheltered. As soon as the 


thirst of his mother and the oth- 
ers ha& been relieved, Sidney gave 
some of the precious water to Buck 
and Star and began examining 
their burns, which were numerous 
and painful, but not serious. For- 
getting the presence of his brothers 
he stopped to give the steers lov- 
ing pats and words of praise. Sud- 


denly he remembered that Solon, 


ach of pesca Same cae alte 


his ‘mother and 


I told you time and patient efforts 
will bring out true worth?” 

Mr. Benson declared “The little 
steers’ faithfulness to Sidney's 
training has saved life and prop- 
erty today and—what’s that? Rain? 
fect God, the fire will go no fur- 

er.” 


This story is based on a true in- 
cident that occurred during the ear- 
ly part of this period. Mr. Ben- 
son was probably the first settler in 
the region of the power dam south 
of Delhi. 
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This chapter will give such ma- 


terial as portrays the life of the 


period, but does not fit into the 


- other chapters. 


In the first volume we left the 


| pioneers living in log cabins of one 


or two rooms along the streams in 
the wooded sections of the county. 
In the second period men discover- 
ed that the prairie land was apt to 
be better than that near the 
streams and could be put into cul- 
tivation easier and they tried to 
overcome the difficulty of being far 
from building materials by using 
those at hand. There was plenty 
of hay to be had for the cutting. 
By setting posts about two feet 
apart at the corners of the barn 
and making a double fence of poles 
with slough hay packed into the 
space between them and _ adding 
a roof of poles covered with slough 
hay piled so as to shed rain, sta- 
bles were made that were sur- 
prisingly warm and dry. These 
were very cheay, as small light 
trees could be used, which took 


less time for cutting and hauling- 


than when log buildings were rais- 
ed, and being easier to handle than 
the heavy logs, the prairie farmer 
could put them up with the help of 
his family. Sometimes the straw 
from the grain crop was used to 
make comfortable sheds for all the 
farm animals. Sodhouses and dug- 
outs, common farther west, were oc- 
casionally used in this county, but 


‘not often, for this region was bless- 


ed with a wealth of building ma- 
terial. The woods furnished logs 
and timbers of excellent quality, 
Which could be used hewn into 
shape or sawed into boards at the 
numerous sawmills. Most of the 
houses of this period were made of 
boards though logs, stone and brick 
were used in the townships where 
they could be easily obtained. Un- 
til after the coming of the rail- 
road, nails were so hard to get that 
buildings were put together with 
wooden pins. Many of them are 
still standing, for example, barns on 
the farms formerly owned by 
Clement Coffin and Henry Baker 
in Coffin’s Grove. Good clay for 
bricks was common. The Henry 
Baker inn at Coffin’s Grove, built 
about 1853 as a stopping-place for 
stage passengers, was built of brick 
made nearby, There was a thriving 
brickyard at Hartwick in the late 
’b0s from the product of which ma- 
ny brick buildings in that region 
were constructed, including the 
tavern still standing and others. A 
brickyard near the present tourist 


park in Manchester furnished ma- 
terial for all the brick buildings in 
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town except those made in recent 


years. Colesburg’s excellent supply 
of fine clay was also utilized and 
the bricks from all these Delaware 
county kilns were so well-made that 
they are good for many years yet. 
Part of this durability is due to 
the good mortar made from lime 
burned from the local limerock 
which is so abundant. Many build- 
ings were built of stone from our 
quarries. One of the largest of 
these is the Nella hotel, built about 
1867 as a store for Chas. Burnside 
and afterwards changed to the 
Globe hotel. This locality was al- 
so fortunate in having expert work- 
men to lay the brick and Stone. 
Besides Mr. McIntosh mentioned in 
Chapter III, John Eller laid stone 
for the above-mentioned hotel and 
brick for the Clarence House, 
Thorpe store, City Hall and many 
others. Stone was used for founda- 
tions, chimneys, (the best example 
of which is the Hobbs chimney at 
Delhi) and for walling up cellars 
and wells, being held securely to- 
gether by the mortar from local 
lime-kilns and sandbanks. Men 
could burn their own lime or buy 
it for 15c a bushel at the MHart- 
Wick kiln. Many of the frame 
houses were “story-and-a-half” rec- 
tangles with two rooms, when an 
addition was built on the side at 
right angles it made the familiar 
L-shaped house. Stores were simi- 
lar rectangles with a high square 
front extending up past the low- 
er story to give the appearance of 
size and make a place for the 
sign. 


When the house was enlarged 
the housewife sewed rags for a car- 
pet for the “front room” or “oth- 
er room,’ and if money was avail- 
able she secured some of the wal- 


nut furniture in demand as an- 
tiques today. Some of this was 
made at home, some came from 


Dubuque and some from the store 
of Roe & Torrey in Manchester, 
who also sold coffins, an article pre- 
viously made from lumber at hand 
by the kindly neighbors who per- 
formed the duties of an undertaker 
free of charge. 


The papers of the period also ad- 
vertise stoves for cooking and heat-~ 
ing and home-made candles were 
being displaced by lamps. At first 
lard oil, whale or sperm oil was 
burned in the lamps and then ker- 
osene which was reduced from $1.50 
per gallon in 1857 to $1.20 in 1864. 
It is evident that poor people used 
candles until “rock oil’ became 
cheaper. 

In the previous period the pio- 
neers had depended for water on 


PERIOD 


springs and streams from which 
the housewife or the children had 
to carry water in heavy wooden 
pails or heavier iron kettles. At 
a little later date or when living 
farther from water men dug shal- 
low wells with pick and shovel, lin- 
ing them with rock and mortar, 
which was extended above the 
ground level to prevent people from 
falling into the well. The water 
was drawn up by a rope and an 
“old oaken bucket,” either hand- 
Over-hand or by the aid of a wind- 
lass, or a well-sweep made of a 
pole. Later chain pumps were an 
improved form of the windlass. 
When regular valve pumps came in- 
to use they were great labor savers. 


Washing had _ progressed from 
pounding the clothes in a stream, 
tub or barrel to the tub and wash- 
board, both wooden. Some had a 
rather clumsy wringer, with corru- 
gated wooden rolls. The large iron 
or brass kettle used for making 
soap was used, eSpecially over an 
outdoor fire, fo heat water for boil- 
ing clothes. Every housewife saved 
grease and wood ashes to keep a 
barrel of soft soap at hand. Jn 
the spring the lye was leached from 
the ashes and cooked with the 
grease in a big kettle outdoors to 
make the soft soap. In 1857 bar 
soap was priced at 30c a bar, a 
prohibitive price in those hard 
times. Besides our present uses of 
soap the pioneer housewife used it 
to keep her unpainted wooden fur- 
niture and floors scrubbed white 
with soft soap and sand, a job that 
required frequent attention and 
hard work. Nearly every family 
had a rain barrel or two, to which 
the water from the eaves was di- 
recféd by a board or trough. This 
furnished soft water for washing, a 
happy home for infant mosquitoes, 
and was sometimes used as a mir- 
ror by the family if they had noth- 
ing better. Occasionally people who 
believed in the old remedy of bleed- 
ing to cure the ills of man or beast 
kept a blood-sucker or two in the 
rain barrel ready for use. However, 
the old days when mothers had to 
doctor the family with herbs and 
other home remedies as described in 
Volume I were passing, and instead 
of going to Dubuque for a physician 
or surgeon doctors, in name at 
least, could be found in the county 
towns. The earliest of these were 
Drs. Acers, Hamlet, Stout, Smith, 
Stedman, Boomer, Doran, Taylor, 
Wright, Ames, Finley, Cummings, 
Lanning, Robbins, Morse, and 
Green. In the ’60s Drs. Reynolds, 
Haskins, Davis and the wellknown 


firm of Bradley & Sherman were 
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In describing the home-making 
of this period we find a wide dif- 
_ ference between the settlers who 


. aged. 





were cutting and “grubbing out” 
the native timber rather wastefully 
while getting space for fields, fuel 
for fire, rails for fences and logs 
to be sawed into lumber and tim- 
bers for buildings, etc., and the 
farmers on the prairie who were 
setting out trees. When they went 
to the timber they often brought 
back young elms, maples or cedars 
to plant for a windbreak around 
the house. Cottonwoods, willows and 
Lombardy poplars were grown by 
Sticking a green cutting into the 
ground. A willow stake or post oft- 
en put forth leaves and soon be- 
came a good sized tree. Many farm- 
ers drove a row of willow stakes 
into the ground and in a very 
few years these became a _ living 
fence dear to the birds and to the 
children for whistle making, tree 
climbing, etc. Because these hedges 
Shaded a wide strip of land as 
they grew larger and sometimes 
caused the snow to drift in the 
roads in winter they have mostly 
been cut down. Willows and cot- 
tonwoods are not prized now, but 
no one who has lived on the prai- 
rie without a tree in sight and with 
no shade in the glaring sunlight of 
summer but that afforded by the 
small farm buildings will forget 
the joy felt when the first willow 
or cottonwood sapling struck its 
roots into the ground and began to 
put forth leaves and branches. How 
eagerly people watched for that 
sign of approaching spring—the 
greening of the willows. Many a 
woman homesick for the trees of 
her former home was cheered as the 
waving whips of the willow or the 
dancing leaves of the cottonwood 
promised that she would soon find 
refuge in their shade. Some of these 
cottonwoods have grown to be large 
and beautiful trees, measuring over 
20 feet in circumference and _ 100 
feet in height. Sometimes the pio- 
neers went to a region where there 
were maples, walnuts, hickories and 
Other trees that grow from seeds 
and obtained some with which to 
plant rows of seed which soon de- 
veloped into rapidly growing trees. 
As soon as they could afford it peo- 
ple beught (probably from the Del- 
hi nurseries) apple trees. evergreens 
for windbreaks and for beauty and 
all the other trees which make up 








een made to seek out the best 





of these old trees. In these days 
when reforestration 


is necessary 
where the timber has been  de- 
stroyed unwisely or from necessity 
we will need to again become tree 
planters and enjoy watching them 
grow as well as their benefit in 
saving soil, moisture, and wild life. 


One may be sure the housewife 
was glad when she could take some 
of her hard work, like washing, out 
doors under’ the shade of a tree, be- 
cause the heat of the kitchen fire 
made the crowded room suffocat- 
ing in summer. As_ people grew 
more prosperous they built small 
back rooms or separate buildings 
called “summer kitchens” and mov- 
ed the cookstove here in summer. 
This not only made it more com- 
fortable for the cook, but for the 
family at meal time and for those 
who slept in the room or the ill- 
ventilated loft over it, where the 
older children slept on rude beds 
on~ the floor, while the younger 
children slept below on trundle- 
beds which could be pushed under 
their parents’ beds in the daytime. 

On the Delaware county map of 
1869 there are pictures of some of 
the best homes of the county, such 
as the Covey, Albrook, Flint, Coffin, 
Boomer, Duffey, Thorpe, Barr, 
Thomas, Porter, Boon, Martin, Doo- 
little, Drybread, Griffin, Corbin, 
Van Anda, Emerson, Frentress, Rob- 
ison, Hebron, Ball and Sellens resi- 
dences. These were good-sized 
houses, surrounded by neat yards 
enclosed in white picket fences. 
The large barns and barn yards and 
some of the door yards had the 
board fences then so common. 
Judge Doolittle’s lawn was enclosed 
by a fancy iron picket fence. One 
Elk township home showed a stake 
and rider rail fence near, but not 
around the house. These houses, 
many of which are still standing, 
were usually painted white, and 
some have the green blinds then so 
popular. They average well in size 
and appearance with houses of to- 
day. 

In these map pictures the travel 
of the time is shown by the old- 
type locomotives and cars, the lum- 
ber wagons, single and double open 
and top buggies and numerous 
horseback riders, many of them 
women on side saddles with long 
riding skirts: In all these pictures 
the horses are represented as very 
full of life and action. The slow 
moving oxen of the “40s and the 
stage coach of the ‘50s had gone 
out of general use in this locality. 

The period to at least 1860 might 
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years an effort — 


wood. While cutting trees men laid 
aside good sticks of hickory, ash 


and walnut to season and when it 


was ready they employed their time 
on stormy days working up this 
timber into ax-helves, wooden 
rakes, pitchforks with three weoden 
prongs, ox yokes and bows, neck 
yokes, whippiectrees, wagon reach- 
es and tongues, household utensils 
or whatever else was needed. Al- 
len Mead possessed skill and tools 
for making spinnine wheels and 
other things too difficult for most 
men. Clement Coffin was a skill- 
ed cabinet maker and well supplied 
with tools for making fine furni- 
ture. He had over sixty planes for 
making fancy moldings, etc. A cup- 
board made by him has panels of 
tin with ventilation holes in star 
and other patterns. This is a rel- 
ic of the days when neat housekeep- 
ers had a hard time to keep food 
from flies, as cloth mosquito net- 
ting and its successor, the modern 
wire screen, had not come into use. 
(It is said that the Harger resi- 
dence in Delhi was the first in the 
world to have wire screens. Mrs. 
Hannah Harger had discovered that 
cloth mosquito bar on lath frames 
at windows and door would keep out 
the flies and mosquitoes, but was 
too easily broken through by the 
dog. They had wire netting espe- 
cially made for the purpose in a 
Dubuque factory. It proved a suc- 
cess. The next year the family vis- 
ited Fulton, New York, and intro- 
duced the idea of wire screen there 
and its use rapidly spread). Though 
people did not realize the part play- 
ed by insects in spreading many fa- 
tal diseases of those days, they did 
consider flies and mosquitoes great 
annoyances and tried to prevent 
their settling on the sleeping baby 
and the dinner table in black 
swarms by “shooing” them away 
with a leafy branch or by a smudge 
of smoke. 

A good example of the fine wood- 
work done in the early ‘50s is the 
wooden gear wheel set in wooden 
bearings which drove the millstone 
at Fountain Spring mill until the 
mill was stopped in recent years. 


Many of the older homes of the 
county have furniture, chests, etc., 
made in those days of expert work- 
men who knew how to mortise oF 
dovetail a joint so that it never 
loosened. Besides their painstaking 
care, they had the advantase ol 
wood of better quality than can be 
obtained now. 


The clothing of the settlers had 
passed from the era of wearine the 
fairly good clothing people had 
brought from the east, through the 
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1 It t ave been a great 

to have a machine to hem 
yards of ruffling necessary to 
o around the full skirts and pet- 
Licoats of the period. People had 
ceased to use the spinning wheels 
to a large extent because the best 
cf woolen goods for clothing, blan- 
kets., etc., could be obtained at the 


Jones woolen mill in exchange for 


the wool from the farmers’ sheep. 
Here, too, could be obtained yarn 
to knit the woolen hose, mittens, 
scarfs, hoods and caps to keep the 
family warm in winter. In sum- 
mer women had sometimes worn 
hats made at home out of straw, 
but the usual headgear was a sun- 
bonnet, sometimes the old fashion- 
ed slat sunbonnet which was quilt- 
ed with seams about 114 inches 
apart with strips of stiff cardboard 
slipped in between the seams. This 
headgear extended several inches 
beycnd the wearer’s face and near- 
ly shut her away from public gaze 
as well as from the sun. Local ad- 
vertisements show that by the end 
of this period Iowa women who had 
the money could go to milliner 


_ shops and buy fancy hats trimmed 


with ostrich plumes or flowers. 
Shawls were a common wrap for 
women and often for men. They 
were mostly of heavy dark wool, but 
the fortunate few had beautiful 
Paisley shawls. Footwear had been 


‘a difficult problem: when there were 


no stores nearer than Dubuque and 
it is likely that some had to resort 
to home-made moccasins or shoes 
made by an amateur cobbler when 
it was impossible to go barefoot or 
g0 to Dubuque to buy boots, then 
the universal footwear for men and 
boys and sometimes for women. Un- 
til rubbers and overshoes came on 
the market people protected their 
feet from wet by greasing their 
boots and shoes with tallow. The 
shoe stores of Ben Keller and Seth 
Brown and the general stores of 
Thorpe, Loomis, Conger, etc., sup- 
plied many of the settlers of the 
period with footwear. 


The county papers of the time 
also. advertised calico (somewhat 
like pereale) at prices varying from 
20 to 40c per yard. A wealthy wom- 
an might get a dress of the narrow 
silk then in use. It took about 20 
yards of it to make a dress by the 










— ting out paper patterns for the use 
of their readers so that Iowa could 
now follow the styles of eastern 
cities. Probably in no class of cloth- 
ing has there been greater change 
than that of 
swaddled in layers of very long 
clothes as elaborately trimmed as 
the purse of the mother would 
permit. The fashion plates of the 
60s show 40-wire hoop skirts, lit- 
tle parasols called sunshades, very 
elaborately trimmed and volumi- 
nous skirts, fancy bonnets, etc. Not 
many women on Iowa farms kept 
up with this grandeur, but they 
were content to have one good 
Gress, probably black, to wear to 
church, funerals, etc. There is a 
record that men and women some- 
times went to church barefooted in 
the ’50s in the southern part of the 
county and another that church 
garb at the same period in the 
northern part included sunbonnets 
and aprons. 


Food was still obtained from farm 
products or from wild game and 
fruit, but sugar, tea, salt and pick- 
led fish, dried fruits, raisins, crack- 
ers, and even fresh lemons, apples 
and cranberries could be obtained 
in the county stores if one had 
money to buy. Though Mason jars 
had been patented in ’58 it was a 
long time before they found their 
way to this county and women 
continued to keep fruit for winter 
by drying or by making plum “but- 
ter”, jam or preserves by cooking 
the fruit down until it would keep 
in an open stone crock. As sugar 
was 20 to 25c a pound during much 
of this time, home-made sorghum 
furnished the usual sweetening, with 
some honey and maple sugar from 
the woods. Other chapters allude 
to the common articles of food in 
use during this period, althouch the 
fare varied from the Johnny cake 
or mush made of meal produced by 
erating, pounding or hand grinding 
the corn at home during the hard 
times to the feasts of good things 
at the “chicken shoots” and other 
festivities of the late ’60s. Ask any 
man who lived in those days if it 
was a hardship to eat hulled corn 
or samp and milk and other com- 
mon foods of those days and he 
will probably say “I wish I had 
some now.” This is especially true 
of the fine flavored and sweet wild 
strawberries and blackberries which 
grew in great abundance. Raspber- 
ries, gooseberries, plums and grapes 
suited the taste of others. House- 


aoe 


- making these materials, — 
AG and Demorest’s magazine was get- 


infants, who were. 


; increased, the care or" 


the Mine and cream and making of 


butter took up an increasing amount 
of the housewife’s time, whether 
the milk was set in the six-quart 
wide pans or crocks and churned in 


the wcoden or earthen dash churns 
of the earlier days or set in the 
deeper pans and pails and churn- 
ed in the large barrel or box churns 
of later days. In the ‘50s when the 
supply of butter and eggs exceeded 
the home demand they were sold to 
gold-seekers or home-seekers who 
passed through here in great num- 
bers. When this market grew less, 
Lewis A. Loomis, a Manchester 
merchant, made a contract in 1862 
to supply the Northwestern Packet 
Company (a line of big Mississip- 
pi steamboats) with butter and 
eggs. The price of butter was then 
8 or 9 cents a pound. An old ac- 
count book shows that by 1864 Mr. 
Loomis was getting 22c for butter 
and 10c for eggs and by the next 
year prices were a few cents bet- 
ter. Mr. Loomis was careful to 
furnish the steamboats with only 
the best butter, which was packed 


for him in firkins or crocks by the 


best buttermakers on the farms. 
As he would buy nothing but the 
best, this raised the standard 
among local farmers’ wives. His 
business became so successful that 
W. G. Kenyon and other merchants 
began to buy so that in later years 
than this period there were a num- 
ber of buyers waiting at what is 
now the west side of the Farmers 
ana Merchants bank building for 
the farmers to drive in with but- 
ter, packed in the large tubs and 
firkins made at the local cooper 
shop. Each buyer was armed with 
a long iron rod with a groove in the 
side, Je thrust “this tryer to the 
bottom of the butter tub so as to 
get a specimen of all the butter. 
After smelling and tasting it the 
buyers bid against each other for 
the butter, which varied greatly in 
quality, according to the skill, neat- 
ness and storing facilities of the 
makers. 
dairy products, saw the opportunity 
and built what was probably the 
first creamery in the state on the 
northeast corner of the crossroads 
at Spring Branch, to utilize the 
cold spring water. It is familiar 
history that four years later he 
secured the first prize for butter at 
the Centennial exposition and gave 
the dairy business of Iowa anoth- 
er incentive fo. expands As the 
farmers’ wives were able to get 
more spending money from _ the 
surplus milk and eggs they were 
able to buy better clothing, etc., 
for their families. There were nu- 


atone eee ee 


John Stewart, a dealer in. 
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) . suffered pain and peril 
driving hogs on foot to mar- 
et. In the ’50s we find many ac- 
counts of the marketing of dressed 
hogs in the winter. Before the 
coming of the railroad Dubuque 
and McGregor were markets; aft- 
er the railroad reached Dyersville 


or farther west, marketing was 
much.easier. .Of . the “McGregor 
market it has been said, ‘It was a 


great sight to see nothing but hogs, 
all dressed, clean and shining, froz- 
en hard as reck, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of loads every day. They were 
bought at McGregor and sent over 
on the ice to the railroad at Prai- 
rie du Chien. Often the railroad 
company would send word to buy no 
more hogs, saying they could not 
take care of them, as they were 
piled by thousands on the open 
prairie with no cars on which to 
load them. Enormous numbers 
would accumulate at McGregor. 
They were stacked like cordwood on 
the public square, vacant lots, side- 
walks and everywhere. Often a 
line of wagons reaching back from 
the levee nearly two miles would be 
waiting their turn at the scales. If 
a farmer left the line he had to go 
back to the end and Start over. 
Some had to remain a day or two 
before they could sell. One can 
imagine how hard these long trips 
and waiting were on men and teams 
in winter weather and what a ca- 
lamity it was if a winter thaw 
spoiled the hogs or made the ice 
so dangerous that they could not 
be taken across the river. There 
were always thieves and sharpers 
hanging around the numerous sa- 
loons ready to get the farmer’s 
hard earned money by gambling or 
direct theft. Probably most of the 
hogs from all but the northern part 
of the county were marketed at 
Dubuque or later at Dyersville. 


Wheat and other small grains, 
then raised in much greater quan- 
tities than now, were sold after the 
coming of the railroad at the tall 
elevators erected at Manchester, 
Earlville and other towns. 


For a number of years the sur- 
plus cattle were marketed by sup- 
plying the needs of western gold 
hunters who needed meat, draft 
animals or breeding stock. Later 
drovers collected herds of cattle and 
drove. them overland to eastern 
markets, sometimes as far as Pitts- 
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e first sales of esgs as” well 
from this region. He 
shipped the eggs in barrels, packed 
in oats. The poultry of that day 
was mostly mongrel and the egg 
production was low. except in 
spring. On many farms the hens 


‘got their living where they could, 


roosted wherever they wished, stole 
their nests in nooks around stables, 
haystacks or weeds, and were not 
expected to do anything but exist 
during the winter months. In the 
late summer the farmers’ wives “put 
down” eggs in oats or bran to 
last until the lengthening days of 
spring sunshine started ege produc- 
tion again. Old market lists quoted 
eges at five cents a dozen ani chick- 
ens at fifteen cents each. 


Some peovle cut and sold wood 
and railroad ties to get a little 
money, but this was not very prof- 
itable, as the price was low. Oth- 
ers raised broom corn and made 
brooms, while still others raised 
hops to sell to the Dubuque brew- 
eries. 

Though for some. years wages 
were low, often 50c a day, many a 
young man earned enough to start 
farming for himself by “working 
out” and saving his money. To- 
ward the end of this period wages 
were quite high in the harvest sea- 
son, but the price of commodities 
was also high, such as 40c a yard 
FOLe Calico,» (0G) TOfe, Geni, "2567 7a 
pound for sugar and $2.50 per pound 
for tea. 

This period saw the invention or 
first common use of machinery for 
farm work, as well as inventions to 
help out manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and communication. Up to 
this time farmers had cut their 
grain with cradles and threshed it 
with a flail or by driving animals 
over it on a hard surface. Some 
had a “stamping cloth” on which 
to beat it. Hay was put up with 
a scythe, handrake, and a pitchfork. 
In 1831 a boy named Cyrus McCor- 
mick had invented a crude one- 
horse reaper, the first change from 
hand reaping in the history of 
mankind. This had been improved 
and not long before the Civil war 
was on sale in Iowa as a two-horse 
self-raking reaper. The rake re- 
volved perilously near the driver’s 
head and was balanced by a heavy 
iron ball. Advertisements in local 
papers show that the machines 
were sold at the Healy warehouse 
in Earlville, and that other deal- 
ers in the county had a number of 
other reapers, mowers and harvest- 
ers, most of which did not last 
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C Pro bly Mr. aie 
1 to iis packet boats 


ie 
They had to 


i cif for 

be good nfo ieers: to grab a band of 
straw, tie the bundle Securely and 
get it out of the way of the on- 


coming grain without getting in 
each other’s way. It required quick 
work in heavy grain. A driver sat 
in front to look after the horses 
and the machinery. Allen Mead’s 
diary shows that he went to Du- 
buque and bought his first reaper 
in 1856. This must have been one 
of the first in the county, and was 
probably of the kind from which a 
boy raked off the grain with a hand 
rake. The first horse rakes were 
home-made and mounted on wagon 
wheels. The wooden teeth could be 
raised to dump the hay in wind- 
rows if the driver put his whole 
weight on the lever. A little later 
there were rakes with wire teeth 
which dumped almost as hard. 


The first threshing machine was 
brought to Yankee Settlement in 
1849 by Daniel B. Noble and was 
drawn by horses through this and 
Clayton county, either threshing 
for cash or for every tenth bushel. 
Other machines were brought in 
and were available to farmers gen- 
erally. Sometimes a farmer’s turn 
to thresh came late in the fall, but 
the grain had been stacked in neat 
stacks so that it suffered little 
damage from weather and “went 
through the sweat” in the stack. 
Fanning mills had been invented 
and were a much easier means of 
cleaning the grain than the old 
process of tossing the grain in the 
wind to blow away chaff and dirt. 
People raised large crops of smali 
erain, though the price ranged from 
Ben Thorpe’s quotation of 35 to 
40c for wheat and no sale for oats 
and corn in October, 1861, to L. 
A. Loomis’ quotation of $1.55 for 
wheat, 40c for oats, 50c for corn 
and 90c for barley in December, 
1867. 


Much virgin sod was broken dur- 
ing this period. This was done 
with a very large plow that would 
cut 16 to 24 inches. Its beam was 
ten to sixteen feet long. Hitched 
to it by long chains were three to 
seven yoke of oxen, which were bet- 
ter than horses at the job. A man 
who was an expert and had a good 
cutfit could get plenty of work ana 
demand cash for it. A day’s Work 
turned over one and one-half to 
three acres of sod, even though 
hazelbrush and often mixed With 
the tall grass and wild flowers. 
Subsequent plowing was done by 
the farmer with a small wooden 
beam plow. Corn was planted oy 
hand dropping and was hoed by 
hand until this period when some- 



















heavy sod worked 
for use). It was a great 
wooden harrows’ with 
1 them were made. 


ay the end of the Civil war farm- 
ers Cott buy at the Ruggles ware- 
house in Manchester (a part. of 
which was afterward the Durban 
hotel and was lately torn down) 
_ the following machinery: Aultman 
or Vibrator threshing machines and 
horse powers, Kirby, Moore or Be- 
loit reapers and mowers, the new 
two-horse corn planters, corn cul- 
tivators, spring-tooth hay rakes, 
and a newly invented hay fork 
operated by horses. This list shows 
how rapidly farmers were getting 
machinery to help them. 


Mr. Ruggles also sold light wag- 
ons with two spring seats. These 
“democrat” wagons and the light 
vehicle known as a “buckboard” 
were much easier on man and horse 
than the heavier wagons. ‘The 
“puckboard” had springy boards 
fastened to front and back axle and 
bolster with the seat placed about 
midway. When the vehicle bump- 
ed over the rough roads the _ pliant 
boards eased the jolting. Most ve- 
_hicles were drawn by two _ horses, 
as the roads were not worn into 
shape for one-horse equipages ex- 
cept around the towns. 


Blacksmith shops, wagon shops 
and factories, harness shops and 
livery stables were as necessary as 
filling stations are now. 


During the prosperous years of 
the period various factories, some 
of large size, were started in the 
county. Most of these succumbed 
during the hard times. The Man- 
chester Woolen mill survived and 
the large manufacturing plant and 
foundry near the Illinois Central 
depot flourished for some time. 


Up to the end of the period the 
Indians occasionally came back to 
visit their old hunting and camp- 
ing grounds and the graves of their 
ancestors. The agents on the res- 
ervations gave them permission to 
make these brief visits. A favorite 
among their numerous camping 
places. was a high hill a little south 
of what is now Schneider’s fishing 
camp. There was a good spring 
on the river bank at the foot of 
the hill and in the old days of war- 
fare the camp had been safe from 



















TEx: ‘the Indians nth hele 
ping dances. Wi 
It is said that the last time they 


‘came to Hartwick there was a sin- 


ae op gle file procession eighty rods long 


of ponies, each carrying one or two 
Indians. The papooses rode in 
baskets. They camped at Hartwick 
and turned the ponies out, side-hob- 
bled. The Furman men were away 
from heme cutting hay, but had left 
George, then a boy, to look after 
the farm. He ordered the Indians 
to leave, but the chief refused, 
showing his government permit. 
George cut the hobbles and the 
ponies scattered around in the 
woods and valleys. When the In- 
dian boys came after them in the 
morning they had a hard time to 
get the ponies and were quite in- 
dignant. A papoose was born in 
Hartwick that night and the thrif- 
ty Indians charged white people ten 
cents to see the infant. 


aiian sina 





A few summers before, two tribes 
visited Manchester, begging and 
Selling their wares. One party was 
Pottawatamies, the other Indians of 
a much better type. 


When James Grimes was govern- 
or of Iowa he recommended that 
Iowa schools should be supported by 
taxation, but the plan did not take 
effect until 1858. Governor Grimes 
had had Horace Mann and_ other 
prominent educators make a report 
on Iowa’s school laws so as to im- 
prove them. Previous to this peo- 
ple who desired a school would 
take up a subscription to get enough 
to pay the teacher at the rate of 
about a dollar per term for each 
pupil. School was sometimes held 
in a settler’s cabin, but soon the 
pioneers got together and donated 
logs and labor to build cabin school 
houses. Each district had three di- 
rectors, who examined applicants 
for the position of teacher, hired 
the teacher, saw that the patrons 
furnished wood for the fireplace or 


Sing: 


ther lanc 
ey from the sale of these was Bivess, 


" me 
ds and the mon 


to the permanent school fund a1; 
a tax was levied for school support. 
In 1858 the townships were divid«.-; 
into school districts, and a coun, 


superintendent chosen to look att- 


er school matters. ‘Thos. H. Ben- 
ton Jr., who was state superintend- 
ent of public instruction from 1844 
to 1854 and who was secretary of 
the Board of Education from 1854 
to 1863, visited Delaware county 
quite often, looking after the schoo); 
and the sale of school lands. There 
are still in existence the reports of 
sale of school lands, letters written 
by Supt. Benton and some story 
books this genial man gave to some 
of his child friends here. 


The first county superintendent 
was H. N. Gates, minister and 


teacher at Almoral and Earlville. 
He took office in 1858 and was fol- 
lowed in 1860 by Ezra Chase and 
in 1862 by J. L. McCreery, the ec- 
centric editor of the Delaware 
County Journal, and in 1864 by R. 
W. Tirrill, later so well known in 
the county. There are in existence 
certificates issued by these men. 
Girls of fifteen or even a year or 
two younger could get certificates if 
they could pass the examinations. 
As Mr. McCreery published a pa- 
per, he printed more or less) school 
news, which gives us an idea of the 
schools in the early ’60s. For ex- 
ample, a roll of honor was given 
containing the names of pupils who 
refrained from whispering during 
the summer term of 1863, ending 
September 4th. (There was always 
a long tiresome four months’ sum- 
mer term and a long winter term 
when the big boys and girls who 
had to work in the summer attend- 
cdo) (District eNo. 62). Northe ork, 
sent a list of 23 of which they were 
proud. Miss Josephine Andrews, 
teacher of No. 3, Milo, stated frank- 
ly that she did not like the idea of 
publishing the roll of honor as it 
tempted both teacher and pupils to 
deceive to make a good showing. 
One of her best and most well-be- 
haved pupils, who would not tell a 
lie under any consideration, was so 
thoughtless as to whisper once the 
last week of school. This was Char- 
ley Smith, afterward county treas- 


urer. Theron and Ella Crosier and 
numerous Smiths and Sheppards 
were on the perfect list. The Hart- 


wick school sent in a list of six 
and the Portable one of 38, which 
must have been about all who could 
crowd into the schoolhouse, though 
four others were mentioned as hav- 
ing whispered once. Sub-district 
No. 6, Elk, sent nine names, and No. 
3, Elk, sent 24 names, The teach- 
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. of one. of the teachers. Some 

of the successful ones were Mary 
and Sarah Swinburne, Hattie and 
- Willie Doolittle and George Thorpe. 
South Fork and Yankee Settlement 
also sent in their quota. Mr. Mc- 
Creery urged all to go to work and 
see how many could get on the hon- 
or roll in the winter term. Evi- 
dently the children of those days 
thought it quite a reward to see 
their names in the paper. During 
that year 3,461 pupils attended the 
county schools, while about 1,000 
others of school age remained un- 
taught. The average expense of 
teaching a pupil was 20c a week in 
summer and 32c in the winter. The 
average wage for men teachers was 
$4.60 per week and for women $3.25 
per week. 

During this period the log school 
houses with plank benches, were re- 
placed by the familiar frame build- 
ings with occasionally one of brick 
or stone. Most of the schoolhouses 
erected in this period are still giv- 
ing good service . 


The two chapters about school 


in which to live. 





Herne: that by 
serving the Lord 


Di y 
and - eee up the most secure 


foundation tor a good community 
Most of the 
church organizations in the county 
today were started and erected their 
first buildings during this period. 
If it seems to us that some small 
towns started too many denomina- 
tions we must remember that in 
those times of development every 
town expected to be a large city. 
Pictures of these old meeting houses 
should be preserved and all the old 
records connected with the organi- 
zations, as they will be of value in 
the future. 

An effort should also be made to 
preserve pictures and data about 
schools, public buildings, etc., and 
all letters, papers, documents, rel- 
ics, diaries, etc., that will have more 
and more historical value as the 
years pass. If these could be as- 
sembled and stored in a central 
place they would often be found 
useful for reference, especially as 
the communities celebrate their one 
hundredth anniversary within the 
next few years. 

At the end of this period we leave 
the people of Delaware county en- 
joying the comforts and some _ of 
the luxuries of the time, though 
many were still struggling along 
under conditions more like those 
common in the earlier period. Farm 





‘3 tory says 


; dM uzzey’s his- 
the decade after the Civ- 
il war ‘“‘presents a dismal record of 
frenzied speculation, business de- 
moralization, political corruption, 
financial confusion and _ partisan 
audacity. It seemed as though the 
generosity and idealism of the na- 
tion had spent itself in the war.” 
It took long years of effort to rem- 
edy these evils in the nation. Our 
county was fortunate in having 
citizens who worked for the public 





-good and to whom the following 


tribute has been paid: 


“It remains for us of this genera- 
tion to hold to the ideals of hos- 
pitality, generosity, helpfulness and 
Kind heartedness which were set 
for us by these staunch Christian 
men and fearless women of early 
Iowa history. They have left us a 
wonderful heritage and our state 
will continue to stand cut as one of 
the finest in the Union if we re- 
member and practice these same 
high ideals.” 

This second volume has continued 
the history of the county up _ to 
1870, and is published with the 
hope that those who live in Dela- 
ware county today may find encour- 
agement in reading how the pio- 
neers overcame their difficulties 
and from their trials brought bless- 
ings to their descendants and that 
others may be inspired to perpet- 
uate their helpfulness and faith to 
light the way to a better present 
and future. 
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2 Scotland to Towa. 
of the Love and McIntosh families. 
Chapter XV. Manchester. 

_ The Eiversen, Love, Acers, Burrington and Reeve 
' settlements. Dyer and Chesterman start the town 
_ of Burrington. Early stores, homes, ete. Manchester 
_ post office. Schools, churches, library, etc. Appear- 
ance in 1869. 


Chapter V. Searching for a Home. 


Extracts from the diary of F. W. Dunham con- 
cerning his search for a home and a location tor 
the Stafford colony. Founding of Almoral. Almoral, 
Earlville and Manchester schools. 


Chapter VI The Railroads. 


National development. Arrival at Dubuque, Dy- 
ersville and Manchester. Supplemented by stage 
lines. Other railroads. 


Chapter VIE. The Townships. 


Richland—First settlers. Forestville mills. Mrs. 
Preussner’s story. 


Honey Creek—Eads’ Grove, Yankee Settlement 
and York. Stories of Mrs. Noble and Mrs. Wilmott. 
The cholera. A bear hunt. 


Elk—Plum Spring or Greeley. Poultney. The 
Stanclift and Ellis stories. The “half-way” tavern. 
Noted men, J. F. Martindale, J. F. Merry and A, B. 
Holbert. 


Colony—Colesburg and Colony. The pottery. 
George E. Roberts. Old post offices. Zion church. 


Coffin’s Grove—Post office and stage stations at 
Coffin and Baker houses. Masonville. 


Delaware—Settlers in the Milheim, Rock Prairie, 
Acersville and Burrington regions. Notes from the 
diary of Allen Mead. “Dutchtown” mills. The Jones 
Woolen mills. Spring Branch and the Stewart 
creamery. 


Oneida—Nottingham or Earlville, Delaware, Almor- 
al and Almoral Institute ana post office. 


my Pre. 
lier settl 
Sand Creek church. 
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rie—McCloud, Barry, McKay, Durey and Hil- 
ements. Barryville post office and tavern. 





‘Milo—Bailey’s Ford, Spring Branch, “The Bay.” 
Memorial day in 1866. 


Delhi—County seat built. Benson’s mill, Flem-~- 
ing’s mill, Clark’s mill at Hartwick. Work of F. B. 
Doolittle, Eli C. Perkins and J. L. McCreery. 


North Fork—Rise and fall of Rockville. Phin 
Creek. 


Adams—Story of the Robinson-Swindle settle- 
ment on Silver Creek. Tower Hill. The Burgess sto- 
ry. Ryan, Ehler, Silver Creek and Robinson. 


Hazel Green—C,. L. Flint’s settlement. Country 
post offices, stores and creameries. Golden. 


Union—Buck Creek, Uniontown, Grove Creek and 
Hogg’s store. 


South Fork—The Livingston Settlement. Found- 
ing of Hopkinton. Founding of Bowen Collegiate In- 
Stitute, afterward Lenox college. Sand Spring and 
the “Exodus Colony.” 


Chapter VIII. The Civil War. 


Jowa’s part in the war. Mrs. Otis, the war nurse 
from Manchester. Delaware county’s soldiers and 
their achievements, Indian fighters. Mr. Blake’s 
story of Andersonville prison. 


Chapter IX. The Pleasures of the Period. 


Nature. Horseback riding. Reading books and 
magazines. Singing schools, exhibitions, sleighrides, 
Fourth of July celebrations, dances, singing games, 
circuses, the Fair and Harvest Home celebrations, li- 
brary benefits and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Chapter X. The Proving of the Yearling Steers. 
A story of fire fighting. 


Chapter XI. Glimpses of Life in This Period. 

Buildings and furniture, heating, lighting, water 
supply. Medical aid, tree planting, map of 1869, trav- 
el, the “wooden era”, screens, clothing, the woolen 
mill, food, beyinning of Iowa’s butter business, mar- 
keting other products, farm machinery, last visits of 
Indians, organizing of public Schools, visits of Thos. 
H. Benton jr., J. L. McCreery’s roll of honor, school- 
houses built, organization and building of churches. 
Plea for saving historical papers and relics. - 


Copyright, 1935, Belle Bailey 
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